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The United Nations 
and Full Employment 


by 
A. A. P. DAwson 


One of the fundamental principles of both the I.L.O. Declaration 
of Philadelphia and the Charter of the United Nations is the obligation 
to promote full employment and economic stability. Co-operation 
and concerted action in the fulfilment of this obligation are therefore 
of paramount importance. 

Accounts of some part of the action taken by the United Nations 
to promote and maintain full employment have already appeared tn 
the Review.1 The purpose of the following article is to present to 
readers of the Review, who will already be familiar with the work of 
the International Labour Organisation in this field, a survey of the 
work of the United Nations in this joint effort. 


THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER AND THE 
NEW INTERNATIONAL MACHINERY 


HE scope and significance of the action now taken by the 
United Nations to promote and maintain full employment 
without inflation represents a relatively advanced stage in a pro- 
cess of evolution in international co-operation and organisation 
over more than a quarter of a century. The expansion, especially 
since the great depression, in the area of economic affairs in which 
Governments find it necessary or useful to consult one another has 


1 See International Labour Review, Vol. LIX, No. 6, June 1949: 
“ National Action to Promote Full Employment”; Vol. LXI, No. 4, April 
1950 : “ National and International Measures for Full Employment”; Vol, 
LXIII, No. 1, January 1951: “ National and International Measures for 
Full Employment: The Recommendations of the Economic and Social 
Council ” ; and Vol. LXIV, Nos. 5-6, November-December 1951 : “ Measures 
for the Economic Development of Underdeveloped Countries ”’. 
2? Space does not permit description of this evolution here, but reference 
may be made to Martin Hitt, The Economic and Financial Organization of 
the League of Nations, and the sources mentioned therein. 
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been rapid. In fact discussion and action at the international 
level can now take place on a sufficiently broad basis to take into 
account virtually all of the economic factors affecting employment 
and stable economic development. 


The Charter 


Although the draft Charter of the United Nations which 
emerged from the Dumbarton Oaks Conference contained only 
modest economic and social provisions, emphasis at San Francisco 
upon the importance of such provisions was so strong that they 
found expression in two whole chapters of the Charter as adopted 
—a remarkable advance upon Article 23 (e) of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. Responsibility for the discharge of these 
and other functions set forth in Chapter IX is vested in the General 
Assembly, and, under the authority of the General Assembly, 
in the Economic and Social Council established in accordance with 
Chapter X of the Charter. While the action taken by the General 
Assembly in regard to these objectives is subsidiary to, and for 
the most part follows from, the action of the Economic and Social 
Council, the economic debates in the Assembly’s Second Committee, 
in which all 60 member nations participate, represent a much 
broader viewpoint than the discussions by the 18 members of the 
Economic and Social Council. Therefore, in order to be effective 
and realistic, the recommendations of the Council on employment 
policy must secure the full support and approval of the General 
Assembly. 


The Economic and Social Council 


This Council of 18 elected Members may, under Article 62 (i), 
“ make or initiate studies and reports with respect to international 
economic, social, cultural . . . and related matters and may make 
recommendations with respect to any such matters to the General 
Assembly, to the Members of the United Nations, and to the 
specialised agencies concerned.” Under Article 68 the Council 
“ shall set up commissions in economic and social fields ”. In the 
first year of its work it established, inter alia, a (Nuclear) Economic 
and Employment Commission, soon succeeded by a permanent 
Economic and Employment Commission, a Temporary Subcom- 
mission on the Economic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas, a 
Subcommission on Employment and Economic Stability and a 
Subcommission on Economic Development. The United Nations 
has therefore been able from its inception to survey the whole 
field of economic affairs. 
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At least in the collection of relevant information, the Council 
has not even felt itself confined to Members but has addressed 
nearly all countries. While certain important matters bearing 
upon conditions of full employment and stable economic develop- 
ment are within the competence of such specialised agencies as the 
International Labour Organisation, the International Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund, their information, advice and 
recommendations on these matters are constantly available to the 
Council for its consideration. Likewise, the Council was guided 
from the beginning by the Economic and Employment Commission, 
a group of experts whose deliberations were undertaken in the 
light of the specialised advice on problems of full employment and 
economic stability, and on economic development, given by the two 
subcommissions it had appointed. In the immediate aftermath 
of war the recommendations made to the Council by the Temporary 
Subcommission on the Economic Reconstruction of Devastated 
Areas concerned measures indispensable to the restoration of 
economic stability and the maintenance of full employment in the 
areas concerned. At a slightly later stage the Council was guided, 
in regard to problems of economic policy peculiar to the regions 
of Asia, Europe and Latin America respectively, by the regional 
economic commissions it established. Finally, the Council and 
these Commissions have been served by a large Secretariat. 

The United Nations has thus been provided with virtually 
unlimited scope for discussion and recommendation on matters 
of full employment and stable economic development, and with 
almost 1 comprehensive international machinery. Given this oppor- 
tunity, what has so far been achieved ? 


PosT-wAR INFLATION, ADJUSTMENT AND REHABILITATION, 
1946-1948 


1946: Basic Principles of United Nations Action 


Methods of Work. 


Action by the Council in regard to the problems of unemploy- 
ment and inflation has consistently taken the form of gathering 
and analysing each year detailed information on the prevailing 
economic situation and framing recommendations, addressed 
mainly to Governments, on the basis of this information. From 
1946 to 1948 the Council relied mainly for assistance in this task 
upon the Secretariat, which prepared factual reports, and upon 
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the Economic and Employment Commission and its two Sub- 
commissions, which analysed the factual reports and drafted 
recommendations. The Commission and its Subcommissions were 
then discontinued. Since 1949 the Council has relied upon informa- 
tion gathered through an annual questionnaire addressed to 
Governments and analysed by the Secretariat, and upon draft 
recommendations of groups of independent experts appointed on 
an ad hoc basis. In future the questionnaire will continue to be 
employed and for the next year at least (though it would be pre- 
mature to describe this as a new trend) the responsibility for 
indicating measures which the Council might commend rests upon 
the Secretariat. 


Main Conceptions. 


Thinking and planning in regard to the employment situation 
that was expected to unfold after the second world war were 
strongly stimulated by a desire to avoid the sharp recession that 
followed demobilisation after the first world war. In full realisa- 
tion of the need to sustain the demand for consumer goods and to 
maintain a healthy volume of investment commensurate with the 
amount of saving, there was general agreement that rapid economic 
reconstruction and the economic development of underdeveloped 
areas were, respectively, short-term and long-term objectives not 
only important in themselves but also providing the indispens- 
able foundations of full employment in the industrialised economies 
and of the maximum utilisation of resources and manpower in the 
underdeveloped agricultural. economies. Reconstruction in the 
war-devastated areas would involve the replacement of equipment 
without which men in those areas could not work. The supply of 
such equipment would provide employment for those demobilised 
from the armed services and war production. Over the longer 
term the economic development of underdeveloped countries would 
create a demand for manufactured goods from industrial countries 
able to produce such goods far beyond their own needs. Currency 
received in exchange for these goods could pay for the agricultural 
commodities, produced by the underdeveloped countries, that 
industrial countries needed to import from them. These mutual 
benefits would be cumulative, by virtue of the increasing incomes 
and purchasing power of consumers and producers that would 
accompany the growth of both production and productivity on 
all sides. 

This theme has been consistently maintained in United Nations 
reports, the debates upon them, and the recommendations emerg- 
ing therefrom. Its validity has never been undermined, though 
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the clarity of the principles involved has from time to time been 
obscured by various anxieties. Some Governments feared that the 
investments of industrial countries in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries might result, or even characteristically resulted, in exploita- 
tion and undue domination. Others asked whether the industrial 
countries did not merely destroy their markets and create com- 
petitors by developing the industrial potential of the consumers 
of their industrial products. It was frequently alleged that because 
of the latter fear the industrial countries pursued a deliberate policy 
of forestalling the industrial development of underdeveloped areas. 
In certain respects these viewpoints were mutually contradictory 
and in any case they related to the means, rather than to the end, 
namely, economic rehabilitation and development as a mainstay 
of full employment and stability. 

The successful pursuit of this end depends upon freedom in 
the movement of goods, capital and manpower between countries. 
Restrictions on this freedom have been sharply and suddenly 
increased in the past during periods of deflation and unemploy- 
ment in the highly industrialised countries. Measures to counteract 
the major fluctuations in business activity hitherto experienced in 
these countries have therefore been one of the main preoccupations 
of the United Nations, in the knowledge that full employment and 
steady expansion in the world economy depends in the first instance 
upon checking instability in its financial and industrial centres and 
major markets. 

The one short-term and two permanent features in this inte- 
grated full employment programme—reconstruction, economic 
development and the promotion of world-wide stability through 
the containment of industrial fluctuations—were reflected in the 
establishment by the United Nations of the Temporary Subcomis- 
sion on Reconstruction, the Subcommission on Economic Develop- 
ment and the Subcommission on Employment and Economic 
Stability. 

The establishment of the Economic Commission itself, and of 
these Subcommissions, was the main step taken by the Economic 
and Social Council in the field of employment and economic 
stability during 1946.? 


} Apart from preparing detailed recommendations to the Council con- 
cerning the composition and responsibilities of the Commission and its 
Subcommissions, the (Nuclear) Economic and Employment Commission 
also outlined the studies and statistics, some in continuation of those of the 
League of Nations, to be expected of the U.N. Secretariat in the economic 
and employment field. See E/40, Report of the First Session (New York, 
29 April-17 May 1946), submitted to the Economic and Social Council, 
25 May 1946. 
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1947; Surveying the Situation 


It was in 1947 that the work of the United Nations in this 
field gained full momentum. The Economic and Employment 
Commission, at its first session, instructed the Subcommission 
on Employment and Economic Stability to report on factors in 
the world economic situation militating against the maintenance 
of full employment and economic stability, with recommendations 
as to desirable action ; on the kinds of international action which 
were likely to be feasible and of assistance in maintaining economic 
stability and full employment (such as the stabilisation of the real 
incomes of producers of primary products and the timing of capital 
expenditure on internationally financed projects and on develop- 
ment projects in underdeveloped areas designed to counteract 
depression in developed areas) ; and on recommended methods and 
forms of reporting economic conditions and trends (including 
national income, components of aggregate demand and balances 
of payments).! Despite these broad instructions, however, the 
report that emerged from the work of the first two sessions of the 
Subcommission on Employment and Economic Stability? was 
devoted mainly to analysing the problems of and remedies for 
inflation.* While recognising the importance of this subject, the 
Commission found shortcomings in the Subcommission’s treatment 
of it, so that the report need not be described here. Also in 1947 
the Economic and Employment Commission recommended studies 
to be undertaken by the Secretariat *, one of which, published by 
the Secretary-General under the title Survey of Current Inflationary 
and Deflationary Tendencies, laid emphasis upon the inflationary 
pressures prevailing in many parts of the world economy and con- 
tributed to the preoccupation of the Subcommission with this 
problem. 

In March 1947 the Economic and Social Council adopted a 
resolution placing upon the Economic and Employment Commis- 
sion a threefold task—to suggest international action for the better 
utilisation of world resources of manpower, materials, labour and 
capital ; to initiate regular reports on world economic conditions 
and trends, with particular reference to factors threatening full 
employment ; and to recommend, in consultation with the special- 


4 In Report of the First Session of the Economic and Employment Com- 
mission (E/255 and E/255/Add.1), pp. 10-11, noted and approved in Eco- 
nomic and Social Council Resolution 26(IV) of 28 March 1947. 


2 First Session, 18 November-9 December 1947 ; Second Session, 22 March- 
7 April, 1948 ; both at Lake Success, New York. 


3 B/CN.1/55. 
‘4 E/255 and E/255/Add.1, p. 11. 
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ised agencies and certain non-governmental organisations’, 
measures against unemployment in the developed countries and 
underemployment in the underdeveloped countries.* To deal with 
the first of these questions a United Nations Scientific Conference 
on the Conservation and Utilisation of Resources was held in 
New York in August-September 1949. In response to the second 
request such reports on the world economic situation have been 
published annually by the Secretary-General ever since.* Action 
on the third recommendation is n>ted in detail below. The Council 
at the same time requested the Secretary-General, in consultation 
with the International Monetary Fund, to analyse regularly and 
encourage the improvement of data on balances of payments.‘ 
The series of the Balance of Payments Yearbook, published by the 
International Monetary Fund, began in 1949, and the Fund provides 
training for national officials in this field.® 

Two other decisions of note were taken during 1947. One, 
Resolution 34(IV): of 28 March, called for a report which was 
eventually published by the Secretary-General under the title 
Foreign Exchange Position of the Devastated Countries (E/576/Rev. 1, 
E/576/Rev.1/Add.1). This report outlined net foreign exchange 
deficits, and thereby provided a relevant survey at the outset of 
the European Recovery Programme. The other, Resolution 62(V) 
of 28 July, concerned arrangements for a United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Employment, which drew up the Charter for the 
International Trade Organisation. 


1948 : Maintaining Full Employment 


On 4 February 1948 this Conference on Trade and Employment, 
meeting in Havana, unanimously adopted a resolution calling for 
the rapid advancement of studies on the maintenance of full 
employment, with special attention to be given to methods of 
ensuring that high levels of employment and economic activity 


1 Those non-governmental organisations with consultative status having 
the broadest Samaees with the U.N. They constitute “Category A”, 
and they include the I.C.F.T.U. and the W.F.T.U. 

? Resolution 26(IV) of 28 March 1947. 

* To date these have been as follows : Economic Report : Salient Features 
of the World Economic Situation, 1945-1947; Major Economic Changes in 
1948 (an interim report) ; World Economic pert 1948 ; Recent Developments 
in the World Economic Situation (to bring the 1948 Report up to date for 
the Fourth Session of the General Assembly, October 1949) ; Major Eco- 
nomic Changes in 1949; World Economic Report, 1949-1950; World Eco- 
nomic Report, 1950-1951. 

* Resolution 28(IV) of 28 March 1947. 

* In this connection it may be noted that a Yearbook of International 
Trade Statistics has been published by the United Nations since 1950. 
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are maintained even when the special factors of temporary duration 
then prevailing in many countries had ceased to operate. This 
was noted and approved by a resolution of the Economic and 
Social Council! and referred to in the Report of the Third Session 
of the Economic and Employment Commission.*? In accordance 
with this Council resolution the first employment policy question- 
naire was circulated by the Secretary-General. It was designed to 
elicit information from Members concerning government action 
being taken “to achieve or maintain full employment and eco- 
nomic stability and concerning any publicly available plans to 
prevent a future decline ”, and from the appropriate specialised 
agencies “on plans which they have prepared and resources they 
will have available to assist Members of the agency to prevent a 
decline in employment and economic activity ”. 


Measures Envisaged. 


In 1949 the Secretariat published, in a report entitled Mainten- 
ance of Full Employment *, an analysis of the replies received. The 
replies from developed countries whose economies are based pre- 
dominantly upon private enterprise indicated that their Govern- 
ments placed reliance upon such stabilising factors as the payment 
of unemployment benefits during a slump, guarantees and support 
of farm prices and the maintenance of relatively rigid government 
expenditures in the face of reduced revenues. They also con- 
templated taking active counter-depression measures, notably 
public investment financed by government borrowing, although, 
as the report noted, not all Governments were clear as to the 
stage of the slump at which they would resort to such measures. 

In centrally planned economies the problem of maintenance of 
full employment was described as an integral part of general 
economic planning, executed in such a manner that unemploy- 
ment cannot and does not arise. 

With regard to underdeveloped countries and non-self-govern- 
ing territories, the replies indicated that the problem of cyclical 
unemployment was overshadowed by the enormous problem of 
disguised unemployment, which could be eliminated only by 
economic development. 


1 Resolution 104(VI) of 3 March 1948 on the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Employment. Another resolution at the following session, 
142(VII) of 11 August 1948, merely noted the Report of the Secretary- 
General (E/807) on the Conference. 

2? E/790, Report of the Economic and Employment Commission, Third 
Session (19 April to 6 May 1948, New York). 

® A shorter analysis was given in “ National Action to Promote Full 
Employment”, International Labour Review, Vol. LIX, No. 6, June 1949, 
pp. 684-698. 
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Nearly all countries except the United States indicated concern 
over the balance of payments difficulties that would arise if they 
attempted to maintain full employment in the face of a decline 
in the foreign demand for their products. Most of the countries 
admitted that, in such circumstances, they would sooner or later 
have to increase import restrictions. The Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission drew this to the attention of the Economic and 
Social Council and observed that these restrictions— 


would lead to the export of unemployment to other countries and, even 
though they might possibly help the country introducing such measures in 
the immediate situation, they might well contribute to the accentuation of 
the severity of recession in all countries, including those adopting restrictive 
practices. This danger ... should be recognised and brought to the 
attention of Member countries. This policy would represent a confession 
of failure to deal internationally with the problem of economic stability . . . 
expansionist rather than restrictive measures, both domestic and inter- 
national, should be the basis for counteracting any threatened decline in 
the level of production and of employment. ... The maintenance of 
full employment on a world-wide scale is a question both of international 
solidarity and of co-ordination of domestic employment policies.* 


A Broader Survey. 


The Secretariat also published in 1948 a sequel to the Survey 
of Current Inflationary and Deflationary Tendencies, already men- 
tioned in reference to action during 1947. This new delineation of 
economic trends, entitled Inflationary and Deflationary Tendencies, 
1946-1948, dealt in part with the same period as the previous 
report, but covered a larger number of countries and was more 
strictly confined to the problem of inflationary and deflationary 
tendencies. It also provided in the introduction a theoretical 
pattern for the empirical analyses. 

This second report reflected the benefit of the opportunity to 
examine more exhaustively the inflationary tendencies as they 
unfolded over a longer period. The more complete picture enabled 
the Secretariat to observe that, while the combined pressure of 
investment, export surplus and budget deficit contributed to 
inflationary pressure in the underdeveloped countries, a major 
factor throughout the world was the existence of demand for 
consumption goods pent up during the war. In the devastated 
countries, and in some underdeveloped areas of the world, an even 
more important factor was the decline in consumer supplies per 
head, especially of food. Thus the gradual satisfaction of this 
pent-up demand, improvements in supplies of consumer goods and 


1 E/1356 and Add.1, Report of the Economic and Employment Commission 
on its Fourth Session (9-26 May 1949), paragraph 44. 
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the favourable harvests of 1948 all contributed to the relaxation 
of inflationary pressures perceptible in 1948 and more conspicuous 
in 1949. The removal of controls in some countries, notably the 
United States and Canada, gave rein to “ post-decontrol inflation ”, 
while open inflation, in countries where it prevailed (e.g., China), 
was aggravated by the hoarding of commodities. In some countries 
unemployment coexisted with inflation throughout the period, 
but generally speaking, as is noted below, the problem of unem- 
ployment did not become serious until 1949 #, when the inflationary 
tendencies slackened. Finally, attention was drawn in the report 
to the deflationary tendencies which began to appear in 1948 and 
the unemployment (which was to become serious in the following 
year) already emerging in Belgium and the United States, and 
worsening in Italy. 


ACTION AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT AND RENEWED INFLATION, 
1949-1952 


1949 : Recession 


The United Nations’ World Economic Report, 1949-1950 revealed 
that the decline in the total industrial output of the world which 
occurred in 1949 was attributable mainly to a fall in production 
in the United States, and also to decreases in the United Kingdom, 
France, and other Western European countries. This decline was 
arrested before the end of the year, and recovery of output had 
been achieved well before the renewal of inflation that followed the 
outbreak of war in Korea.? Recovery in levels of employment was 
delayed until the first half of 1950 in the countries where unemploy- 
ment had significantly increased in 1949, such as Belgium, Canada, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, and the United States *, but 
recovery of employment was nevertheless also under way before 
the outbreak of war. 

When the Ninth Session of the Economic and Social Council 
opened in July 1949, recovery was not in sight and the prevailing 
situation gave cause for concern. Apart from the intimations 
of this recession already given by the Secretary-General in his 


1 An important exception, as noted in the report, was the chronic unem- 
ployment in Italy, aggravated by a recession beginning as early as 1947. 
* See the charts of industrial production, 1948 to 1950, op. cit., p. 6. 

® See Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1949-1950 (1.L.0., Geneva, 1951), 
table 10, pp. 83-87. Recovery was not so substantial in the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. Unemployment remained serious in Italy. See also the 
United Nations report, Implementation of Full Employment Policies : Second 
Half of 1949, 1950.1I.A.1 (New York, 1950). 
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report, Inflationary and Deflationary Tendencies, 1946-1948, the 
main sources of up-to-date information and advice on the problem 
then available to the Council were the reports of the Economic 
and Employment Commission' and of the Subcommission on 
Employment and Economic Stability.2 Although these bodies 
met as early as the spring of 1949 the signs of change in employ- 
ment, production and price trends were sufficiently clear at that 
time to suggest that a juncture had been reached at which this 
advisory machinery of the Council could be tested as to its capacity 
for clear judgment, incisive analysis and forthright advice, in a 
form upon which policy recommendations by the Council could 
be based. 


Shortcomings of the Advisory Bodies. 


The machinery did not meet this test with complete success. 
The Subcommission was unable to suggest ways of recognising 
incipient declines in economic activity as early as possible, as 
it had been asked to do. It merely noted that some contraction 
in employment and production, accompanied by price declines, 
was already occurring in the United States and other countries 
and that, in view of “the possibility ” that those trends might 
continue, the Economic and Employment Commission and the 
Council should consider “the subject of developing immediate 
domestic measures to counteract recession, to be used if and when 
found necessary ”. 

The Economic and Employment Commission took note of the 
report of the Subcommission with the observation that “ while 
this report represents an improvement on the previous report 
of the Subcommission, its analysis of the present world economic 
situation and its conclusions regarding the international and 
domestic measures necessary to maintain full employment were 
inadequate as a basis for the formulation of recommendations 
to the Economic and Social Council”. Among the inadequacies 
of the report noted by the Commission were the above-mentioned 
failure to evolve methods of recognising substantial declines in 
economic activity in time to formulate and execute appropriate 
counter-measures, the suggestion of international consultation 
to review the relevant activities and policies of the international 
organisations (which the Commission considered would not be of 
value in dealing with the problem of full employment as it existed 


1 E/1356 and Add.1 : Report of the Economic and Employment Commission 
on its Fourth Session (9 May-26 May 1949). 

2 E/CN.1/66 : Report of the Subcommission on Employment and Economic 
Stability on its Third Session (11 April-22 April 1949). 
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at that time) and the mere listing of agenda items for international 
consideration “without adequate study of their relationship to 
the basic problem presented to the Subcommission and to the 
Commission ”.? 

However, “ with the material available to it, and the time 
at its disposal”, the Commission itself “was unable to present 
to the Economic and Social Council a programme for action to 
maintain high levels of production and employment ” beyond 
its firm recommendation, already noted, that import restrictions 
should be eschewed. The main responsibility for the formulation of 
recommendations detail by detail at that crucial time was thus 
brought back to the Council, and for its guidance at future sessions 
the Council allocated a large measure of that responsibility else- 
where. 


Action by the Council. 


On 11 August 1949 the Council adopted a resolution which 
noted that, “ while the recent decline in production and employ- 
ment in some countries may turn out to be of a temporary 
character, it is desirable that all countries be prepared to deal 
with the problem of unemployment as the necessity for action 
arises.” The resolution urged Governments to abstain from policies 
likely to restrict international trade, but expressed satisfaction 
with the other measures mentioned in the replies analysed in 
the report Maintenance of Full Employment mentioned above. 
Finally, the Secretary-General was invited “to appoint a small 
group of experts to prepare, in the light of the current world 
economic situation, a report on national and international measures 
required to relieve full employment, to be issued on the respon- 
sibility of the expert group ”. 

This ad hoc appointment of a group of independent experts 
to advise the Council proved to be very fruitful. At the same 
time the Subcommission on Employment and Economic Stability 
was abolished, and the Economic and Employment Commission 
itself lapsed after only two more uneventful sessions. 


Factors Weakening the Advisory Bodies. 


One factor which greatly impeded the work of the Subcommis- 
sion was the procedure under which the report was drafted by 
the Subcommission itself in session and not prepared by emenda- 
tion of a draft submitted by the Secretariat. Basic differences 


1E/1356 and Add.1. In particular, the Subcommission had favoured 
restoration of currency convertibility and expansion of the role of the 
International Bank and the International Monetary Fund in counteracting 
depressions. See E/CN.1/66. 
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of economic and political viewpoint within the Subcommission 
precluded the emergence of a substantial and comprehensive report 
from its deliberations during short sessions when the area of 
possible dispute was widened from principles to phraseology. 
The ad hoc groups of experts had more time for drafting and 
more aid from the Secretariat in their work, but it is clear that 
the main factor enabling them to succeed where the Subcommission 
and the Commission had failed was their complete independence. 
Some of the representatives on the Subcommission, and a majority 
of the representatives on the Commission, were not only nominated 
by but also clearly subject to the views, advice and even instruc- 
tions of their Governments. To the extent that this was the 
case—and it became increasingly marked at later sessions—the 
Subcommission and the Commission ceased to be advisory bodies 
and became bodies “ conducting international negotiations ”, able 
to do no more “ than inform the Council that they had reasons 
to believe that international agreement could be reached were 
such and such a course adopted”. To this extent they merely 
duplicated the debates in the Council. Representatives of the same 
country on the Subcommission, the Commission and the Council 
(countries of greatest economic importance were always members 
of all three) presumably had identical instructions on the matters 
under discussion, with the result that they recommended the 
Commission to give the Council only such advice as their colleagues 
in the Council would already have had in mind even if the Sub- 
commission and Commission had not existed. If the Subcommission 
and the Commission had had the time to examine the problems 
of unemployment and inflation exhaustively as well as adequately, 
the Council would have been relieved of that responsibility, and 
this objection would not have had so much force. But in fact 
the Council, with its more frequent sessions and with the aid 
of its Committees, has been able and has chosen to devote consider- 
able time to this subject, so that much of the same ground was 
covered in three or four separate United Nations meetings.* 


An Achievement. 
The Economic and Financial Committees, the Delegation on 
Economic Depressions, and the other technical committees of the 





1Cf. Alexander Lovepay : “ An Unfortunate Decision ”’, in International 
Organisation, Vol. 1, No. 2, June 1947, pp. 279-290. 

2 The work of the Subcommittee on Economic Development and the 
Economic and Employment Commission on the development of under- 
developed countries was, of course, more successful, for it brought forth 
the Expanded Technical Assistance Programme of the United Nations 
and the Specialised Agencies, a major operational venture fertilising eco- 
nomic growth that can mitigate underemployment and promote full employ- 
ment, given expanding world trade. 
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League of Nations were composed entirely of independent experts, 
serving in a personal capacity and not instructed by their Govern- 
ments. Their solid achievements testified to the fruitfulness of 
their independence. However, because the experts were not 
bound by government instructions and did not represent their 
countries, Governments were not bound by their recommendations 
nor in any way committed by their resolutions or reports. The 
reports of the technical committees were transmitted directly 
to the League Assembly, and the representatives of Members 
in that body could then commit their Governments or not as 
they chose by voting for or against a resolution of approval 
(usually phrased in general terms). Hence, the establishment of 
the Economic and Social Council, one of the principal organs of 
the United Nations, as a body composed of Government represen- 
tatives, constitutes an advance of very great significance. The 
Assembly of the League, like the General Assembly of the United 
Nations today, had such weighty and manifold political questions 
to deal with that its deliberations and resolutions on economic 
matters could be little more than authorisational milestones in 
the continuing work of the technical committees. Today, on the 
other hand, Governments are committing themselves during long 
and frequent sessions of the Economic and Social Council to 
numerous resolutions on employment and economic matters at 
least as specific, comprehensive and concrete as any concordats 
and conventions on political matters reached between Govern- 
ments in the past. Since adopting the method of appointing 
ad hoc groups of independent experts, the United Nations has 
therefore provided the world, for the first time in history, with 
an effective conjunction of the best available independent and 
scientific thinking on the complicated questions of economic 
stability and of far-reaching and detailed commitments by Govern- 
ments to co-operate in promoting economic stability through 
measures that the scientific analysis has convinced them to be 
appropriate and indispensable. 


1950: Major Action 


The United Nations took major action in both the political 
and the economic field in 1950. The collective action against 
aggression in Korea and the tremendous expansion of armament 
production to support both this action and regional security 
arrangements had broad economic consequences. Employment 
opportunities expanded rapidly, unemployment declined equally 
rapidly in areas, industries and occupations where these oppor- 
tunities arose, and the inflationary tendencies of the post-war 
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period were renewed with such vigour that they soon overbalanced 
the deflationary tendencies in evidence the previous year. In 
fact the sharpness of the inflation of raw material and primary 
commodity prices, arising from speculation and the fear of an 
extension of the armed conflict, was such as to convince Members 
of the United Nations more than any other event since the war 
of the need for international co-operation, preparedness and 
powerful measures to reduce broad and sudden fluctuations in 
the world economy. It was thus with a keen sense of responsibility 
and some urgency that the Economic and Social Council, during 
its tenth and eleventh sessions in 1950, examined the report of 
the group of experts on National and International Measures for 
Full Employment and adopted a resolution of major importance. 


Measures for Full Employment : the First Group of Experts. 


This report and the discussion on it in the Commission and the 
Council have already been described in detail in the Review, and it 
is therefore only necessary to recall certain salient points.* The 
experts believed that, in order to achieve, harmonise and maintain 
domestic and international economic equilibrium at the level of 
full employment, adequacy of demand for all goods and services 
and especially for the goods required by producers was a paramount 
factor. Only one of the experts, who appended a “ concurring 
note ” to the report, had doubts concerning the minor significance 
attributed by the report to costs of production, including wages, 
whose relation to prices was thought to be of no importance com- 
pared with their relation to incomes—the mainspring of aggregate 
demand. 

The experts concentrated their attention upon unemployment 
arising from insufficiency and instability of effective demand, 
mainly in developed free enterprise economies. The domestic 
and international measures of policy they recommended were 
addressed more to the problem of overcoming unemployment than 
to the steps required to prevent it. The domestic measures recom- 
mended included the fixing of an employment target, a stabilisa- 
tion programme, automatic compensatory action and the preven- 
tion of inflation. The Council preferred to recommend the annual 


1U.N. Publication 1949.IT.A.3. 

? For a fuller summary of this report and the discussions on it which took 
place in the Economic and Employment Commission and the Economic 
and Social Council during eeeny and February 1950, see International 
Labour Review, Vol. LXI, No. 4, April 1950, pp. 385-409 (the following 
errata on p. 406 should be noted : line 2, delete the word “than ”’; line 3, 
for “exports”’ read “ imports”) ; for a more complete description of the 
Council’s discussions and recommendations on the is of the report, see 
Vol. LXIII, No. 1, January 1951, pp. 40-63. 
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or periodic publication of goals relating to several significant 
economic factors, as well as the level of employment. The experts’ 
recommendations concerning a stabilisation programme were much 
more detailed than those concerning methods of preventing infla- 
tion, but on neither matter did the Council venture beyond a 
general recommendation to Governments to promote such policies. 
Automatic compensatory action was not recommended by the 
Council, although it would be incumbent upon Governments to 
apply with sufficient rapidity the flexible discretionary measures 
they envisaged to combat a sudden recession. 

On the international level the experts recommended inter- 
dependent action toward three concomitant ends: the expansion 
of world trade on a balanced basis and the stabilisation of inter- 
national investment and of the flow of international trade through 
enlargement of the powers of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development and of the International Monetary 
Fund respectively. There could be no dispute in the Council with 
these objectives, although Members were not in complete agree- 
ment with the experts as to methods to attain them and pos- 
sible changes and additions to existing international machinery 
required. The urgent need to restore world economic equilibrium 
prompted the Council to recommend Governments to add to their 
replies to the full employment questionnaire information concerning 
their countries’ current situation in respect of balance of payments, 
as well as the changes they expected in this situation and the related 
economic policies they would apply during the ensuing year or 
years. 

One of the many merits of the experts’ report was that it pro- 
voked varied and detailed discussions in the Commission and the 
Council. There was some concern lest the framework constructed 
by the experts might prove too rigid and inflexible, and liable to 
generate inflationary forces for whose containment they had not 
made detailed provision, but criticism of the report in the Council 
was constructive, related to methods and details rather than to 
principles, and was in only a few instances based on arguments 
intended to postpone the occasion for heavy financial and eco- 
nomic commitments by hard-pressed Governments still striving to 
overcome the consequences of war and of post-war political tension. 


Two Achievements. 


Among the achievements arising out of the report and the 
Council’s debates on full employment during 1950, two were parti- 
cularly tangible and promising. First, the Council’s recommen- 
dations concerning national and international measures to promote 
full employment and economic stability urged Governments to 
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“formulate, announce and periodically review” in considerable 
detail a far greater variety of internationally co-ordinated actions 
and policies than have previously been the subject of official com- 
mitments in advance of the contingencies they are designed to meet. 
Several of the measures have already been tried and accepted by 
many Members of the United Nations, but all Members are now 
asked to announce, and not merely to consider, all of these measures 
in one form or another. In order that Governments may make 
detailed policy announcements of such a far-reaching character, 
many matters still considered to be controversial, or at least liable 
to be obstructed by practical difficulties, must be settled with 
dispatch. It is well that this should be done at this time of rela- 
tively full employment rather than delayed until the onset of 
depression forces these issues to a decision in circumstances less 
propitious for international co-ordination. The preliminary test 
of the success of the Council’s action will have been met when all 
Governments have made these policy announcements. The main 
hurdle, and it will assuredly prove to be a very difficult one, will be 
overcome only if every Government succeeds in implementing all 
of the measures announced despite the political and other diffi- 
culties that may be encountered. It is to be expected, of course, 
that experience will show certain measures to have been miscon- 
ceived or incorrectly applied, and appropriate modifications will 
have to be made which do not injure other countries or conflict 
with liberal international arrangements. Changes in employment 
policy at the expense of other countries would defeat the spirit 
of the Council’s resolution. A comprehensive framework has 
been officially established and must now be refined in detail and 
entrenched in practice. 

International co-ordination is to be achieved not only by inter- 
governmental consultation and agreement but also through aware- 
ness of the economic situation in other countries. Each Government 
must be periodically informed of the steps taken by other Govern- 
ments to promote full employment and economic stability and of 
the repercussion of these steps throughout the world economy, so 
that it can act in concordance with the policies of other Govern- 
ments and without harm to the economies of other countries and 
can determine the source of any adverse impact from abroad upon 
the domestic economy. 

The second major achievement of the Council during 1950 was, 
therefore, the inclusion in its resolution of provision for considerable 
expansion of the full employment questionnaire circulated annually 
to Governments, and of a decision to consider employment problems 
regularly and systematically once each year in the Council in the 
light of the information received in reply. Not only were Govern- 
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ments asked to announce detailed full employment policies ; they 
were also placed under obligation to report each year on progress in 
carrying them out and on the economic situation to which they 
are related. This recurring questionnaire, addressed to most of 
the Governments of the world, whether Members of the United 
Nations or not, should strongly discourage neglect of employment 
problems and of steps towards their solution. 


1951: Renewed Inflation 


The Questionnaires. 


As already noted, the first full employment questionnaire was 
issued by the Secretary-General in accordance with Resolution 104 
(VI) of 3 March 1948, and replies to it were analysed in the report 
entitled Maintenance of Full Employment. A similar questionnaire 
was issued under Resolution 221 E(IX) of 11 August 1949, and the 
replies to it were analysed in Implementation of Full Employment 
Policies : Second Half of 1949 Reference has already been made 
to the economic and employment situation which prevailed during 
the period covered by the latter report. Further replies from 
Governments, received after the publication of the report, reflected 
the recovery that gathered strength from the end of 1949. The 
Council noted, in August 1950, that “ many countries have suc- 
ceeded in maintaining satisfactory levels of employment ”, but 
did not refer to those countries that had been less successful 
during 1949.2 

In these initial questionnaires Governments were asked to 
provide information concerning any commitments made by them 
in regard to policies and programmes to promote full employment 
and economic stability and any allocation of responsibility within 
the Government for the analysis and appraisal of economic trends 
and the preparation and execution of full employment programmes. 
Information was also requested concerning the nature and extent 
of any unemployment in each country, the measures being under- 
taken to reduce it and envisaged to combat it in the future, such 
as deficit budgets and public works, farm price guarantees, unem- 
ployment insurance, stimulation of consumption, encouragement 
of private domestic investment and expansion of net exports by 
fiscal, monetary and other methods. The questions were designed to 
elicit precise indications from Governments of the steps they intend 
to take to combat deficiency of effective demand, the methods 
they will employ in order to foresee the commencement of a reces- 


1 1950.11.A.1 (United Nations, New York, 1950). 
® Resolution 290(XI). Resolution 267(X) of February 1950 on full 
employment did not refer to the unemployment situation then prevailing. 
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sion and its extent, their willingness to permit deficit budgets 
and the limitations to be placed on the rise in the public debt, 
and the way in which they will grapple with balance of payments 
difficulties if they attempt, by means that they should describe, 
to maintain full employment in the face of a decline in exports. 
It was the readiness of many Governments, as indicated in their 
replies to these early questionnaires, to employ an appropriate 
combination of these measures which paved the way for the adop- 
tion in 1950 of the Council’s comprehensive resolution on full 
employment. 

Another questionnaire issued by the Secretary-General on 
1 December 1950 included, in accordance with Resolution 290(X1I), 
not only questions concerning full employment standards, economic 
trends and objectives and domestic economic policies (part A), 
but also balance of payments trends and policies (part B). Replies 
to part A were analysed by the Secretariat in a report entitled 
Problems of Unemployment and Inflation, 1950 and 1951', and 
replies to part B were the subject of a separate report, Balance of 
Paymenis Trends and Policies, 1950-1951? 

In the early part of 1951 the Council adopted a resolution 
taking note of the general inflationary situation in the world and 
recommended Governments to regulate, at equitable levels and 
relationships, the prices of essential goods moving in international 
trade. Towards the end of the year the inflation showed signs 
of having reached a peak, partly from exhaustion of the forces 
generating it but also partly owing to the success of governmental 
action. This action was mainly on the domestic level, but the 
establishment of the International Materials Conference should 
not be overlooked, even though it did not include all Members of 
the United Nations. 

Few replies had been received from underdeveloped countries 
in time for analysis by the Secretariat and consideration by the 
Council at its Thirteenth Session in 1951, when an important 
discussion of underemployment and economic development took 
place. However, the more prompt replies made clear to Members 
of the Council the difficulties encountered by these countries in 
answering a questionnaire directed mainly at problems of unem- 
ployment and inflation in the form in which they arise in industri- 
alised economies. The Council therefore requested the Secretary- 
General to amend the questionnaire “ so as to take into considera- 
tion any special problems facing the underdeveloped countries ” 


1 1951.II.A.1 (United Nations, New York, 2 August 1951). 

2 1951.11.D.3 (United Nations, New York, 1 November 1951). 
2 Resolution 341 A(XII) of 20 March 1951. 

* See below. 
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in connection with the implementation of the 1950 resolution on 
full employment. 

Accordingly, a subsequent questionnaire, despatched to Gov- 
ernments on 28 February 1952, included certain alternative ques- 
tions, all in part A, that Governments of countries which regarded 
themselves as economically underdeveloped could answer instead 
of other specified questions, and also included certain additional 
questions! which they could answer. They related to economic 
development objectives and programmes ; volume of production 
in factories, construction, mineral extraction and agriculture ; 
public and private investment ; exports and imports ; consumption ; 
and numbers employed, by major occupations and by status. 


Underemployment and Economic Development: the Second Group 
of Experts. 


The first group of experts (on full employment) had decided 
that the unemployment problem in the underdeveloped countries 
could only be effectively solved by economic development, a matter 
beyond the scope of their report. The Economic and Social Council, 
in its 1950 resolution on full employment (290(XI)), called for a 
group of experts “to prepare, in the light of the current world 
economic situation and of the requirements of economic develop- 
ment, a report on unemployment and under-employment in under- 
developed countries, and the national and international measures 
required to reduce such unemployment and underemployment”. 
This report, published under the title Measures for the Economic 
Development of Underdeveloped Countries, and the discussion and 
action on it in the Economic Commission and in the Council, 
have been the subject of a previous article in the Review.* 

Members of the Commission and of the Council, while accepting 
the emphasis of the report upon economic development, were not 
all in agreement with the experts as to the relative importance to 
be attached to each of the factors contributing to the development 
process. Those representing developed countries were inclined to 
stress mainly the contribution which measures undertaken by the 
underdeveloped countries themselves can make, while the latter 
agreed with the experts that the task was beyond them without 
considerable financial as well as technical aid from the developed 
countries and the international organisations. The experts’ sugges- 
tion that an annual capital inflow well in excess of $10,000 million 


a Subsequently inserted in accordance with General Assembly Resolution 
520 B(VI). 

2 See “ Measures for the Economic Development of Underdeveloped Coun- 
tries’, International Labour Review, Vol. LXIV, Nos. 5-6, November- 
December 1951, pp. 473-503. 
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(as compared with the present $1,500 million) was required by the 
underdeveloped countries for their economic development as a 
supplement to domestic savings proved controversial. Moreover, 
it came before the Council at a time when the potential capital- 
exporting countries were heavily burdened with defence expendi- 
tures and experiencing renewed inflation.* 

Hence, not all of the experts’ recommendations were embodied 
in the resolution adopted by the Council in August 1951? after 
consideration of the report. Recommendations were made to 
underdeveloped countries concerning techniques for mobilising 
domestic capital and attracting foreign capital, and to developed 
countries regarding methods for expanding the flow of capital to 
underdeveloped countries. The International Bank was urged to 
continue to expand its lending operations in underdeveloped areas. 
Finally, in a resolution on full employment adopted at the same 
session, the Council decided to place on its agenda once each year 
the problems of reducing structural unemployment and under- 
employment in the underdeveloped countries and of eliminating 
obstacles to economic development.® 

In 1952 the General Assembly requested the Economic and 
Social Council to prepare a detailed plan for establishing, as soon 
as circumstances permit, a special fund for grants-in-aid and for 
low-interest long-term loans to underdeveloped countries for the 
purpose of helping them, at their request, to accelerate their 
economic development and to finance non-self-liquidating projects 
which are basic to their economic development.* During the 
debates on this proposed fund at the Fourteenth Session of the 
Council, representatives of countries expected to provide the largest 
contributions to the fund made it clear, as they had previously 
done at the General Assembly, that in view of the heavy current 
demands upon their resources as a result of rearmament for defence 
and the contributions to foreign economic aid and development 
already being made they could not be expected to provide capital 
for the fund at this time. In view of the complex nature of the 
task the Council decided to establish a committee of experts to 
prepare a detailed plan for the special fund and to complete its 
report to the Council not later than 1 March 1953.5 Noting this 








1 References were made, during the debate on the capital requirements 
of underdeveloped countries, to Report to the President on Foreign Economic 
Policies, by Mr. Gordon Gray ; Partners in Progress, a report by the Inter- 
national Development Advisory Board ; and International Investment and 
Financial Facilities, F.A.O. document C 49/16. 

2 Resolution 368(XIII) of 22 August 1951. 

3 Resolution 371 B(XIIT) of 18 August 1951. 

* Resolution 520(VI) of 12 January 1952. 

5 Resolution 416 A(XIV) of 1 July 1952. 
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action, the General Assembly requested the Council to submit the 
plan to the Assembly at its Eighth Session in 1953.1 


1952: A Lull 
International Economic Stability : the Third Group of Experts. 


In addition to underemployment and economic development, 
the other major question reserved for further study by the Economic 
and Social Council concerned measures to reduce the international 
impact of recessions. The major resolution on full employment 
adopted in 1950 (290 (XI)), as amended in 1951 (341 (XII)), called 
for the establishment of a group of independent experts (a) to 
formulate and analyse alternative practical ways of reducing the 
international impact of recessions that may arise in any part 
of the world ; and (0) in so doing to give particular attention to 
the problems of the underdeveloped countries, which are especially 
vulnerable to fluctuations in international commodity markets 
and to related fluctuations in the terms of trade. The report 
prepared by this group, Measures for International Economic 
Stability*, was considered by the Council at its Fourteenth Session 
in 1952. 

Not wishing “to present any catalogue of recommendations 
to which effect might apparently be given by the stroke of a pen ”, 
the experts confined themselves to comments and suggestions on 
international commodity arrangements, the international flow of 
capital, and international monetary reserves. 


International commodity arrangements. Schemes under which 
industrial countries continue to buy steadily from underdeveloped 
countries when private demand temporarily declines were con- 
sidered to be more satisfactory for both parties than financial 
grants or loans which might otherwise be necessary to avoid a 
breakdown. Among such schemes the experts favoured multi- 
lateral long-term agreements on prices and quantities such as the 
International Wheat Agreement and international buffer stocks, 
and suggested the usefulness of a combination of these two types 
of arrangement. The funds required for the financing of buffer 
stock schemes could be reduced through the operation of buffer 
stock agencies in future markets that would induce appropriate 
changes in stocks privately held. In any event the capital to be 
provided, preferably on an equal basis, by the importing and 
exporting countries concerned, could be supplemented, perhaps 
to the extent of 50 per cent., by the International Bank. 

1 Resolution 622(VII) of 21 December 1952. 
2 1951.11.A.2 (United Nations, New York). 
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The United Nations Food and Agriculture Organisation is, 
of course, closely concerned with international commodity agree- 
ments, and believes that they should be considered not merely 
as temporary emergency solutions but as permanent stabilisa- 
tion instruments. The F.A.O. representative at the Council 
welcomed the experts’ support for such arrangements, but believed 
that they had overlooked the political and technical difficulties 
faced by Governments in bringing them about. The sole objective 
of commodity agreements should be to achieve real stability—to 
even out fluctuations in price and volume of trade above and 
below “the natural average ”—and not to attempt to interfere 
with trends in the terms of trade. Recognising this the experts 
had advocated the simultaneous conclusion of agreements on a 
fairly wide range of commodities rather than an individual 
commodity-by-commodity approach which might stabilise the 
price of a single product at a time and isolate it from movements 
in all other prices. But since in practice there was a tendency 
for Governments to favour the latter approach, which might 
continue for some time *, the F.A.O. representative considered 
it necessary to work out a flexible formula, such as that suggested 
in the F.A.O. paper entitled A Reconsideration of the Economics 
of the International Wheat Agreement, which, without endangering 
the automatic character of an agreement, would provide some 
safeguards against losses which might be incurred as a result of 
major changes in the general price level. 

The Council reported to the General Assembly that it had 
been able to adopt a resolution (427(XIV)) embodying a broad 
consensus of views on the major issues of policy raised in the 
experts’ report, except in regard to international commodity 
arrangements, concerning which no agreement could be achieved 
on any of the proposals before it.* However, later in 1952 the 
General Assembly adopted a resolution at its Seventh Session 
recommending that “whenever Governments adopt measures 
affecting the prices of primary commodities entering international 
trade, they should duly consider the effect of such measures on 
the terms of trade of countries in the process of development, 
in order to ensure that the prices of primary commodities are kept 
in an adequate, just and equitable relation to the prices of capital 
goods and other manufactured articles so as to permit the more 


1Cf. the F.A.O. resolution transmitted to the Economic and Social 
Council in E/2194. 

2 As evidenced in Review of International Commodity Problems, 1951 
(1952.1I.D.1) (United Nations, New York, 1952). 

% General Assembly Official Records : Seventh Session, Supplement No. 3 
(A/2172) (New York, 1952). 
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satisfactory formation of domestic savings in the countries in the 
process of development and to facilitate the establishment of just 
wage levels for the working population of these countries with a 
view to reducing the existing disparity between their standards 
of living and those in the highly industrialised countries”. This 
wording has met with the objection of several developed coun- 
tries that it would be extremely difficult to discover an objective 
yardstick by which to measure and determine this “ adequate, 
just and equitable relation” in the terms of trade, and that 
the developed countries, as well as the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, are major exporters of several important primary 
commodities. 

With regard to international buffer stocks, the F.A.O. repre- 
sentative on the Council emphasised that such schemes stabilised 
fluctuations in demand but not fluctuations in supply, as the 
experts had realised. The representative of the International 
Bank believed that it would be both simpler and cheaper to 
provide finance for buffer stocks through national channels, 
although not necessarily to a large extent by exporting countries. 
However, the Bank considered that the question of financing 
warranted thorough study and would not provide a major obstacle 
once other problems had been solved. These included (a) the 
number and types of commodities which must be included for a 
stabilisation scheme to be effective, (b) methods of price deter- 
mination and the timing of price changes and (c) the extent to 
which the schemes should attempt to include future as well as 
spot prices. 

International flow of capital. The experts affirmed that “ a basic 
objective of foreign investment policy, as of commodity policy, 
should be to keep the international flow of goods and services 
as steady as is consistent with long-term trends and with the 
inevitable structural changes in the world economy”. In order 
to achieve a stable rate of economic development, variations 
in the rate of foreign financing will probably be necessary. The 
rate of flow of public funds for foreign investment should be varied, 
for instance, in accordance with fluctuations in the foreign 
exchange receipts of the borrowing countries on current account 
and on other capital account and within the total burden of 
external debt which the borrowing country could reasonably 
assume. The International Bank should be prepared to increase 
its loans to Members for development purposes in the event of 
a recession. For this purpose countries should establish well 
in advance, normally in co-operation with the Bank, a general 
development programme, and the experts suggested ways in which 
the Bank’s resources might be substantially increased to meet 
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the additional demands for financing these general development 
programmes in a contra-cyclical manner. 

The representative of the International Bank at the Council 
recognised the close connection between contra-cyclical action and 
the maintenance of stable and balanced economic development, 
since even mild recessions encouraged underdeveloped countries 
to increase their protection against such shocks by diversification 
of their economy, which could be pushed to a point which would 
prevent them from realising the maximum national income. It 
was doubtful, however, whether the Bank could play a major 
part in contra-cyclical measures because of the difficulty of 
accelerating its lending at the onset of a depression. A reserve 
of high-priority projects, suitable for Bank financing, which had 
been worked out in sufficient detail to be carried out promptly, 
existed hardly anywhere and could not be expected to come 
into existence in a majority of countries in the foreseeable future. 
Moreover, many private industrial projects interrupted in times 
of depression could not easily qualify for Bank financing unless 
guaranteed by Governments. Finally, during a depression, invest- 
ment was reduced by the lack not only of foreign exchange but 
also of local currency, which in underdeveloped countries could 
not be entirely compensated for by credit policy. Nevertheless 
the Bank would be prepared at times of depression to increase 
its loans (especially in non-dollar currencies which are easier to 
repay) to countries having a debt-servicing capacity in excess 
of existing obligations. In its resolution 427(XIV) the Council 
recalled its recommendation to the Bank in 1950 to expand its 
volume of lending in case of recession, and invited the Bank, 
in assessing the credit-worthiness of a country, not to be unduly 
influenced by the economic situation of that country at a time of 
temporary recession but to give full consideration to the country’s 
long-run prospects. It also invited Governments, independently 
or in co-operation with the International Bank, to prepare pro- 
grammes for additional investments to be made in case of 
depression. 

International monetary reserves. The experts expected that 
future depressions would be as serious as that of 1937-38, but 
not more so, and that recovery would be achieved within two 
years. Even under this assumption such a recession in the 
United States would involve, at the present level of United States 
imports of goods and services, a total loss of dollar receipts by 
other countries of about $10,000 million over the whole period 
of recession and recovery. 

They considered that the monetary reserves of countries other 
than the United States, even when supplemented by recourse 
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to the International Monetary Fund, were insufficient to maintain 
imports in the face of a recession in one or more major countries 
that sharply, though only temporarily, reduced the demand for 
exports throughout most of the world. Reserves might be 
increased by raising the price of gold, but not evenly or according 
to need, and some countries might dissipate rather than retain 
the accretion in the value of their reserves. Finally, a higher 
gold price raised many political problems. With regard to the 
plan of the first group of experts, under which countries experi- 
encing a fall in their own effective demand would nevertheless make 
their currency available to the rest of the world, it was considered 
in this report that additional dollar reserves would probably not 
be made available unless there were firm assurances that the 
resulting contribution to international reserves would not be 
dissipated but would constitute a truly revolving fund. The 
experts concluded that the International Monetary Fund could 
provide an effective instrument for bolstering national monetary 
reserves so long as each Member’s right to draw upon other 
currencies was not restricted to 25 per cent of its quota per annum, 
and to the extent that stricter rules were enforced requiring 
repayment (preferably in the currency borrowed) after a stated 
period, so as to ensure that the Fund truly revolves. However, 
the Fund’s resources, whose adequacy was doubted even at the 
time of the Bretton Woods Conference (1944), required considerable 
expansion not only to meet the requirements of Members but also 
in view of the substantial increase in world prices since the war. 
The Fund’s resources could be increased by further subscriptions 
from Members or by borrowing from countries whose currencies 
have become scarce. 

The Managing Director of the Fund was not in a position to 
indicate to the Council whether the “25 per cent rule ” could be 
relaxed. He could only emphasise that the Fund’s resources, 
while not so large as might be wished, nor expandable so long 
as it remained difficult for many Members to make additional 
gold contributions, nevertheless constituted a considerable second- 
ary line of reserves. However, the Executive Board of the Fund 
had recently adopted policies in regard to more formal contractual 
repurchase obligations which, although not identical with those 
suggested by the experts, should achieve the general objective 
of making the resources of the Fund truly a “ revolving Fund ”. 
These policies included a definition of “temporary use of the 
Fund’s resources ” as meaning use for a period not longer than 
three to five years. 

Some Members of the Council felt that the experts should 
have given more attention to the corrective measures that individual 
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Governments might themselves be able to take to improve their 
reserve position, without which the additional resources provided 
through the Fund, to be regarded as purely secondary in character, 
might be rapidly dissipated. On the other hand several Council 
Members considered that, while primary reliance must be placed 
on a country’s own reserves, existing monetary reserves were 
seriously inadequate, and they supported a more flexible use 
of the Fund’s resources even though an increase in them might be 
premature at the present time. The Council, in its resolution, 
took note of this view and urged the Fund to apply its rules 
flexibly in the light of the experts’ recommendations in order 
to assist its Members in lessening the balance of payments impact 
of any future recession. The Fund was also asked to keep under 
review the adequacy of monetary reserves in relation to the need 
to avoid restrictions on trade and payments imposed for balance- 
of-payments reasons, to promote general convertibility of currencies 
and to create conditions favourable to a steady expansion of inter- 
national trade and to high levels of production and consumption. 
The Fund was requested to furnish an analysis of this question 
to the Council in 1953. 


Replies in 1952 to the Questionnaires. 


The United Nations questionnaires were intended to serve not 
only as a means of ascertaining the progress achieved by Govern- 
ments in implementing all the major recommendations described 
above but also as a world-wide source of official information on 
the current economic situation. In both of these respects, but 
especially in the latter, promptness of replies is indispensable to 
the utility of the instrument. A rapid response to the questionnaire 
dispatched in December 1950 would have been particularly helpful 
to the Council, in view of the fast-moving economic developments 
instigated by the Korean crisis. But by 31 May 1951, when the 
Secretariat proceeded with the preparation of its analysis in order 
that it could be issued before the end of the Thirteenth Session of 
the Council, only 21 Governments had replied. The difficulty of 
Governments in preparing adequate and prompt replies to an 
important and detailed policy questionnaire when they are heavily 
burdened with the pressure of other business is understandable, 
and some Governments prefer to delay their reply until their 
over-all economic plans, estimates and policies for the year have 
been completed and announced. The next questionnaire was 
dispatched earlier, in August 1951, but it had to be withdrawn in 
order to permit the insertion, as requested by the General Assembly, 
of further questions addressed to underdeveloped countries 
concerning their development plans and problems. The amended 
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questionnaire was not dispatched until the end of February 1952, 
and the first replies, from only 13 Governments, were not distributed 
to Council Members until one month after the Fourteenth Session 
of the Council had opened. Preparation of an analysis of the 
replies by the Secretariat in time to assist Members of the Council 
was not therefore possible, and the debate upon them was inevitably 
limited. The Council requested the Secretary-General to submit 
future questionnaires to Governments as early as possible and 
invited all Governments to submit timely and adequate replies 
enabling the Secretary-General to prepare an analysis of such a 
nature as to facilitate the Council’s consideration of the full 
employment problem.’ 

The United Kingdom remained the only country to have 
established a full employment goal in keeping with the terms of the 
Council’s recommendation. The United States establishes an 
employment goal for each year as provided in the Full Employment 
Act of 1946, but these annual goals are not established in accordance 
with a previously announced standard. Governments gave various 
reasons for not having complied with the Council’s recommendation: 
that it was impractical or unhelpful, or unnecessary while employ- 
ment levels are so high; that full employment was part of the 
central plan, or an integral part of economic policy ; or that action 
was not feasible or constitutional for Governments that only 
intervene to a minor extent in the economy. Above all, the many 
countries that are dependent on foreign trade considered that they 
were not in a position to pursue a full employment goal when 
their economic situation is strongly influenced by factors beyond 
their control. 

The replies to the questionnaire reflected clearly the paramount 
importance of restoring equilibrium in international trade and 
payments, stabilising international transactions and expanding 
monetary reserves. Only three countries—Canada, Switzerland and 
the United States—considered their reserves adequate to meet 
“normal ” fluctuations in the balance of payments. For the vast 
majority of countries pursuance of a full employment goal is 
dependent on the external payments situation. It is difficult to 
carry into effect a domestic full employment policy compatible 
with the kind of balance of payments policy necessitated by the 
continuing disequilibrium, especially for the countries with an 


1 E/2232 of 20 June 1952. Later replies were circulated in addenda to 
this document. 

? Resolution 426 A(XIV). The Secretary-General’s analysis of the 25 
replies received up to 1 August 1952 was published at the end of 1952 under 
the title Governmental Policies Concerning Unemployment, Inflation and 
Balance of Payments, 1951-1952. 
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adverse balance of payments. To increase exports and reduce 
imports, devaluation or deflation are two methods that may have 
to be employed, yet the former risks inflation and the latter 
threatens full employment. Different employment policies prevail 
in various countries, and until they are fully co-ordinated these 
differences may aggravate the disequilibrium in the balances of 
payments. Exchange restrictions and other obstacles to triangular 
settlements in international payments involve a loss of export 
markets to which it is not easy for the exporting countries affected 
to adjust themselves without endangering full employment. It is 
extremely difficult to make appropriate domestic adjustments to 
maintain full employment when these adjustments have to be 
based upon expectations of long-term trends in the structure of 
international trade and payments. 


Full Employment Without Inflation. 

The events that actually unfolded in 1952 have generally borne 
out the expectations of Governments as revealed in their replies to 
the Secretary-General’s questionnaire. At the same time it may 
be said that 1952 marked a lull in the movements of prices and the 
changes in balances of payments ; it was a period of uncertainty, 
in which there was no radical change in conditions but also no 
feeling of stability or security. No marked trends could be-discerned 
to indicate what Governments, employers and workers could 
confidently expect and plan for in the next two or three years. 
The uncertainties of the political situation, especially with regard 
to Korea, contributed largely to the difficulties of economic fore- 
casts. It was therefore not surprising that fears of both inflation 
and deflation were expressed at the Fourteenth Session of the 
Council in 1952. 

The Secretary-General reported in his analysis of the replies 
received in 1952 that, whereas Governments had as recently as 
1950 been preoccupied with fears of mass unemployment, their 
forebodings had now increasingly taken the form of concern with 
the problem of inflation and the continuing rise in the cost of living. 
Hence the Council noted, in its resolution 426 B(XIV), that while 
the attainment and maintenance of full employment are among 
the principal objectives of the United Nations, it was necessary 
not only to prevent a depression and structural unemployment but 
also to combat inflation. Because of the possibility that full 
employment or rapid increases in employment rates may strengthen 
or give rise to inflationary tendencies unless adequate measures are 
taken to check such tendencies, the resolution requested the 
Secretary-General, after consulting with the appropriate specialised 
agencies, to prepare, in the light of recent experiences in various 
3 
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parts of the world and of pertinent United Nations and other 
reports and studies already available, a report on national and 
international measures designed to reconcile the attainment and 
maintenance of full employment with the avoidance of the harmful 
effects of inflation. It was requested that this report be presented 
to the Council in 1953. 


The Possibility of Post-Rearmament Recession. 


On the other hand a number of factors have been foreseen by 
Governments as likely to have a deflationary influence which 
might outweigh both the inherent buoyancy of the present relative 
prosperity and the stabilising effect of the shock-absorbing elements 
introduced into the economic structure since the great depression. 
Many such factors were mentioned, but Council Members were 
chiefly concerned with the reduction in Government expenditure 
that can be achieved after a Korean truce and, more especially, 
after the attainment of the objectives of the current rearmament 
programme in many countries. The group of experts on measures 
for international economic stability had deliberately taken the 
United States economy to provide illustrations for their analysis 
because they considered it, for various reasons, to be a major source 
of instability in the world economy. The reasons adduced by the 
United States delegate on the Council for his rejection of this view 
have an important bearing upon prognostications in regard to the 
post-rearmament trend of prices and levels of employment. He 
first enumerated the difficulties to be faced in the adjustment 
of the United States economy to demobilisation after the Korean 
war and to the completion of rearmament as compared with the 
adjustment problems after the second world war, and then noted 
the operation of certain favourable factors which in his opinion 
far outweighed the difficulties. 

The first factor which might make the problem more difficult 
was that the backlog of deferred needs for both consumers’ and 
producers’ goods was likely to be much smaller than it was after 
the second world war. The second factor was that, even though 
the total dollar volume of liquid assets in the hands of consumers 
and of business was higher now than it was at the end of the second 
world war, the purchasing power of these assets would not be as 
great as it was at that time, owing to price increases. Thirdly, 
the employment problem would be of a different nature. At the 
end of the second world war many people who had patriotically 
entered the labour force had no desire to remain after the fighting 
ceased. In contrast, when defence spending declined, it was pro- 
bable that most of those no longer needed in defence activities 
would want other work. 
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Among the favourable factors likely to ease the new adjust- 
ment and render a recession even less likely than in 1946 was the 
fact that, whereas (in terms of 1951 prices) defence expenditure 
in 1946 was 119,000 million dollars less than in 1944, the annual 
reduction of expenditure when the United States shifts from the 
peak of the expansion phase of the present defence programme to 
the maintenance level would only be from 15,000 million to 25,000 
million dollars, or not more than one-fifth of the reduction made 
after the second world war. In 1951 the full employment gross 
national production was 275,000 million dollars, whereas, at the 
time of the future cut in defence expenditure, it would be about 
350,000 million dollars. Secondly, at the end of the second world 
war the armed forces were reduced by 10 million in two years 
whereas the total armed forces would only be 3.7 million at the 
peak of the present defence programme. Thirdly, important changes 
had taken place in the structure of the United States economy, 
such as rural electrification and the growth of population, which 
raised the level of aggregate demand. Fourthly, income was more 
evenly distributed and the organisation of labour was stronger. 
Fifthly, there were urgent public works to be undertaken. Sixthly, 
the removal of restrictions would permit the satisfaction of normal 
private demand in some areas of the economy now limited. 
Seventhly, United States investors now based their plans on an 
expectation of long-term economic growth supported by such 
contra-cyclical and counter-recessionary forces as extended social 
security coverage, a cushioning tax structure, the stabilisation 
of agricultural incomes, increased bank deposit insurance and 
Federal guarantee of mortgages. There remained the positive 
steps that could be taken by the Government to counteract reces- 
sionary tendencies, such as the removal of credit restrictions, 
Government stimulation of the supply of credit and construction 
activity, reduction of taxes so as to liberate purchasing power and 
the utilisation of public works. Last, but not least, expanding 
foreign trade and the development of underdeveloped countries 
were objectives of United States policy. 

What are the prospects for other countries? Governments 
reported in their replies to the questionnaire that they had adopted 
or envisaged policies, including such measures as the reduction of 
taxes and relaxation of commodity controls, to maintain the level 
of effective demand and employment in the face of a lower rate of 
armament production and of expenditure than had been envisaged. 
Nevertheless, they expected some increase in unemployment during 
1952. This has been the case, although the reappearance of slight 
tendencies toward deflation and unemployment in the countries 
of Western Europe, not preceded by similar developments in the 
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United States, deviates from the situations envisaged by the United 
Nations groups of experts. The latest signs indicate, however, 
that these tendencies in Europe may be purely ephemeral out- 
growths of a number of factors, such as the reaction to the tighter 
credit policies adopted by Governments, over-anticipation of off- 
shore defence purchases by the United States, adjustment to 
increased competition for export markets by Germany and Japan 
and stricter import restrictions. 

Any proper attempt to forecast future economic trends must, 
in the post-war world, take fully into account expected political 
developments. No better evidence of this can be found than the 
deliberations on economic affairs in the United Nations. At the 
present time the course of the United Nations in the political sphere 
even in the immediate future is so difficult to foresee that prognos- 
tication of long-term economic prospects would be extremely 
premature at this stage. It is to be hoped that any setback that 
may be suffered by the United Nations in the political field will 
not act to the serious detriment of its efforts to promote full 
employment and stable economic development. On the other 
hand, if the political efforts of the United Nations eventually 
produce a relaxation of world tension and a true state of peace, a 
complete reconsideration of the world’s economic affairs will be 
required, and the prospects of achieving the economic objectives 
of the Charter will then be much greater. 


CONCLUSION 


The United Nations has naturally not escaped the difficulties, 
weaknesses and errors which beset even the best of human institu- 
tions. But the setbacks and failures have not been numerous and 
they have occurred largely because the United Nations has suc- 
ceeded in mirroring so faithfully the world it represents and for 
which it must provide a forum. 

On the other hand, the net achievements in the economic 
field have been considerable. The United Nations Charter has for 
the first time provided the world with machinery for interna- 
tional co-operation to combat unemployment and economic 
instability on a continuous and comprehensive basis. No provi- 
sion or practice excludes the benefit of expert advice to the 
co-operating Members, whether it is forthcoming from the specia- 
lised agencies, the non-governmental organisations having con- 
sultative status, the Secretariat, or groups of independent experts. 
The fruits of the best thinking and of the broadest experience 
are available, there is an obligation to formulate recommenda- 
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tions objectively in the light of sound advice, there is evidence 
of a strong will to do so on many if not all sides, general principles 
have been established as a point of departure, and broad lines of 
continuing action are being followed. The pursuit of the full 
employment pledge and the development of underemployed 
economies are subjects assured of a prominent place in each year’s 
agenda of the Economic and Social Council. A detailed and exact- 
ing questionnaire calls for annual replies from Governments regard- 
ing their efforts in implementing the recommendations of the 
United Nations and the economic situations with which they are 
faced. Step by step the rehabilitation of regions, populations, 
industries and markets disrupted by war brings closer the re- 
establishment of a world economy in which long-term trends 
re-emerge, inflation decelerates to its historic ebb and flow, and 
unemployment can arise in more familiar ways. Many important 
features of the situation prevailing during the post-war period 
in which the United Nations has made its studies and formulated 
its recommendations cannot be expected to survive indefinitely. 
The backlog of extra demand, accumulated during the war and 
arising from wartime destruction, the financial aid programmes 
designed largely to expedite the satisfaction of that demand, 
and even the subsequent rearmament programmes directed towards 
a preconceived level of military preparedness and reserves all 
have a foreseeable end which fast approaches. It is in the era 
now unfolding of trade rather than aid, of reduced controls and 
full-fledged competition, of expanding output and technological 
progress, of lower taxes but tighter reins upon the supply of money 
and the velocity of its circulation, and of many structural rigidities 
and abnormal outgrowths of the preceding period that the United 
Nations programme for full employment and economic stability 
will have to be carried into effect. Thorny problems of adjust- 
ment will arise, and as soon as a relaxation of political tension can 
release resources from the military sector the economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries on a more ambitous scale could 
contribute much to keeping the world fully employed. The raising 
of output through increased productivity and of standards of living 
through higher wages and better conditions of work, and the 
facilitation of adjustments concomitant with economic, social 
and technological progress through co-operation between Govern- 
ments, employers and workers are among the most important 
factors which, together with economic development, can con- 
tribute to full employment and economic stability if more normal 
circumstances are now to prevail. 














The Measurement of Productivity in 
State Undertakings and Public Services 


by 


Gabriel ARDANT 


The last number of the Review dealt with certain human aspects 
of the problem of increasing productivity in industry.1 It would 
appear at first sight that it is in industry that productivity could be 
increased with the least difficulty and with the most immediate profit 
to the community. The quest for increased productivity need not, 
however, be confined to industry. Nationalised undertakings and 
public services offer in this respect a field hitherto almost unexplored. 

The possibilities of increasing productivity in public undertakings 
of an industrial character, and even in the traditional public services, 
have been studied in France by the Central Committee of Inquiry into 
the Cost and Output of the Public Services, a body established by the 
Government in 1946 and attached directly to the office of the President 
of the Council? Mr. Gabriel Ardant, the Secretary-General of this 
Committee, has already published certain theoretical conclusions, 
notably in his recent work, Technique de l’Etat—De la productivité 
du secteur public.* In the following pages Mr. Ardant outlines the 
methods used—evaluation of the cost and the output of the public 
services—and gives some of the practical conclusions arrived at by 
the Committee. 


1 International Labour Review, Vol. LXVII, No. 4, April 1953 : “ Practical 
Methods of Increasing Productivity in Manufacturing Industries”; and 
“ Towards Higher Labour Productivity in the Countries of Western Europe ”’, 
by Jean FourasTIE. 

* The duties of this Committee are to investigate and make proposals 
concerning economies in the working of Ministries, public undertakings, 
local administration and enterprises or institutions subsidised or guaranteed 
by the state or in which state holdings exceed 20 per cent. of the registered 
capital. The Committee has wide powers for the examination of documents 
and the inspection of premises. Its findings and proposals are made to the 
President of the Council, the Ministers concerned and the Minister of Finance. 


* Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1953. 
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Though the examples quoted in the article are naturally taken 
from French experience, the principles of the method employed 
would certainly be worthy of consideration in other countries that 
desire to increase the efficiency of their administrative services and 
thereby give a fresh impulse to the various activities undertaken by 
the state. 


HE advocates of an extension of the functions of the state 
do not as a rule attempt to define the conditions to be 
fulfilled if such an evolution is to bring about the hoped-for 
benefits. Their theories rest rather on the criticism of a system, 
namely the capitalist system as a whole or in one or other of 
its aspects, than on any clear idea of the operating conditions 
of the system they wish partly or wholly to put in its place. 
To an observer of the nationalisation and other extensions 
of the functions of the state that have taken place in Western 
Europe, especially since the last war, it might sometimes seem 
as if there were an idea that all problems can be solved by replacing 
the head of a private undertaking by a government administrator, 
creating a new civil service department or expanding an existing 
one. 

It cannot be denied, however, that renunciation of the profit 
motive, the driving force of the system of free enterprise, and the 
limitation of the field in which an undertaking may be founded by 
private individuals create serious problems, which those who are 
scornful of state management have not failed to emphasise. Their 
arguments may be incomplete or tendentious, but it is nonethe- 
less true that they have posed a number of definite questions. The 
heart of the problem is whether public management can achieve 
the same productivity as private management, and whether it is 
compatible with the preservation of certain kinds of initiative to 
which the economic progress of the nineteenth century is attributed. 
Can the state in fact solve the dual problem of productivity and 
freedom when it widens its sphere of action ? 

This is a question which can only be answered by studying 
state machinery, the life of the civil service and its practical work- 
ing conditions much more closely than is usually done. Looked at 
from this angle, the problem leads to the question whether certain 
techniques, and particularly a new method, namely the measure- 
ment of results in state-owned undertakings and public services, 
might not be a necessary if not the only condition for state manage- 
ment if it is to fulfil the aspirations of its protagonists. Briefly, 
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what is needed is a calculation, as exact as possible, of what each 
state-owned undertaking and public service costs and what it 
gives in return. It should be possible to determine the productivity, 
in the widest and fullest meaning of the word, of both industrial 
establishments and the traditional services by measuring their 
usefulness. 

It may seem surprising that such importance is given to a 
method of accounting ; but the achievements of private enterprise 
have been the result of a nice calculation of the expenses and 
profits involved in every operation and investment. The capitalist 
mentality was not just a quest for profit ; it was also a frame of 
mind, a habit of estimating the exact cost of traditional methods 
and the possible yield from new methods. Thus it was that the 
great landowners realised that a slave cost more than a serf, and 
a serf more than a free peasant. It was no mere chance that 
industrial progress, the use of large-scale production methods, the 
expansion of markets and the use of machinery arose from the 
application in the field of production of exact methods of calcula- 
tion invented and elaborated by the merchants for the purposes 
of their business transactions. Nor is it without reason that 
the leaders of the Soviet Union attribute such importance to 
what they call “economic accounting ”. 

We have sought in other studies? to define as a whole the 
conditions of productivity in public services and the theoretical 
principles of the method of measuring results. Our purpose here 
is to show, from a rather different standpoint, how this method 
may help in solving one of the basic problems created by the 
increase in the part played by the state—the problem of pro- 
ductivity in public establishments, whether industrial, commercial 
or financial—by emphasising the possibility of making the 
machinery of competition play a part within these institutions. 
The application of such a method is not, however, solely restricted 
to industries that have been nationalised. The measurement of 
productivity is equally possible in the state’s traditional sphere 
of action, where it may be the means to a genuine reform of the 
civil service. It is our aim to prove this by an analysis of the 
role of public services and of the work of the Central Committee 
established in France to inquire into the cost and output of the 
public services. 


1See Gabriel ARDANT: Technique de l’Etat—De la Productivité du sec- 
teur publique, op. cit. ; and “ Signification théorique et portée pratique d’une 
méthode nouvelle, la mesure du rendement des. Services publics”, in 
Revue Economique, Paris, July 1952. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF PRODUCTIVITY IN COMMERCIAL, FINANCIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL PUBLIC ESTABLISHMENTS 


Principles on which the Method is Based 


The main fault that supporters of private enterprise have to 
find with state management—in whatever field—is the disappear- 
ance of the profit motive and of the rational pricing of goods 
and services. There is, however, no real reason why part of this 
machinery should not be retained in state undertakings and ser- 
vices, or rather certain equivalent processes substituted for it. 
The complete argument would exceed the scope of this article, but 
we propose to show here that by measuring output it is possible 
to make use of one essential factor of the system of private enter- 
prise—competition—which may at first seem quite out of place 
in a system of state management. 

A publicly owned undertaking is composed of a number of basic 
units. For example, in France the tobacco monopoly consists of 
22 factories, the National Stud Farms have 21 stables of stallions, 
the national aircraft construction corporations, of which there 
were four some years ago, each consists of several factories. These 
units are further subdivided into workshops and warehouses. On 
the whole, and bearing in mind major reservations, each basic unit 
performs the same kind of operations as the others. It would 
therefore seem natural to compare costs in each unit, factory, 
stable or workshop. Such a comparison would automatically take 
place if each plant were a private undertaking ; in so far as competi- 
tion entered into play, the plant with the lowest costs might try 
to increase sales by lowering prices, thus compelling other under- 
takings to lower their profit margins, reduce costs or go out of 
business. This, of course, is an ideal picture in view of all the 
phenomena of imperfect competition to which contemporary 
economic analysis and observation have drawn attention. 

Competition survives to a certain extent, however, and there 
is no reason why it should not be utilised in the operation of a 
publicly owned undertaking consisting of a number of factories, 
depots or warehouses. The machinery will not work as automati- 
cally as it does when there is a free market, with its ultimate 
sanction of bankruptcy, 1.e., the elimination of the unfit or at any 
rate the unsuccessful. The head of the undertaking will have to 
apply considered decisions based on conclusions drawn from 
observed differences of costs. 
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He must decide whether excessively high costs in a particular 
factory are due to the incompetence or negligence of its manager. 
If so, and a warning does not suffice, the dismissal of the manager 
will have to be contemplated. Or it may be that the organisation 
of the factory is at fault and that the manager, warned of the 
inadequacy of his results (as a private entrepreneur would be by 
decreased profits or falling sales), may be able to put things right 
by reorganising methods of work. It may be that the equipment 
is at fault, for which the manager of the factory is not necessarily 
responsible, in which case it falls to the general manager to draw 
the conclusions and decide whether to scrap the old equipment 
and plan an investment programme. 

It may also be that the factory is too small to be profitable. 
The law of non-proportional returns needs no mathematical proof 
here ; in general, returns increase with increasing production, 
because of the spreading of fixed costs over a greater volume of 
production. After a certain figure is reached, returns begin to 
decrease for many reasons, particularly the difficulties of managing 
efficiently an undertaking of more than a certain size. Every 
establishment thus has an optimum size corresponding to maximum 
returns. The economic law is well-known in principle, but only 
observation can indicate the optimum size of establishment for 
a given production. In private enterprise the operation of the 
market enables it to be determined to a certain extent. In 
practice it leads to the closing down of undertakings which are too 
small to be profitable or the collapse of certain mammoth under- 
takings. The process of natural selection is responsible, in a large 
number of industries, for the concentration which is so charac- 
teristic of the modern economic world. In state-run industries it 
may be replaced by a comparison of costs in the various basic 
units. Output tables show at once which factory, workshop or 
depot is the most satisfactory size. It may be useful to quote 
some examples from the work of the Central Committee of 
Inquiry into the Cost and Output of the Public Services, which 
has been using the method described here for several years past. 
In the National Stud Farms the comparison of the net cost per 
stallion on the books of each farm shows that the small farms 
have a relatively high net cost asa rule. The cost falls as the farm 
increases in size. Beyond a certain number of stallions, about 300, 
the net cost again becomes relatively high. These figures have to 
be interpreted, of course, since the farms are not all concerned 
with the same type of stallion. This is, however, a definite fact 
to go on which may be taken as the basis for a regrouping plan, 
and it was as a result of these findings that the Committee of 
Inquiry proposed that six farms should be shut down, under 
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certain conditions, and within various periods. Under free market 
conditions the result would have been the same ; it is up to the 
state to make a considered decision where such conditions do 
not exist. 

The inadequacy of the output of a works or service is not 
determined only by its size or the efficiency of its management. It 
may be that some establishments are badly located or that trans- 
port costs are too high. The influence of natural conditions is 
obvious in the case of a mine, where costs are closely linked to the 
quality of the seam. It is well known that in the case of communi- 
cation routes and transport services working conditions are different 
for mountainous or flat country, for clay or limestone areas, etc. In 
comparing the efficiency of works or local managers these differ- 
ences must be taken into account ; the minimum costs attainable 
with management of average quality must be determined for each 
establishment, and differences between these costs should be 
accounted for only by differences in natural or working conditions 
and the quality of the equipment. If it then appears that costs 
in a particular establishment are, and must remain, higher than 
for the others, the question arises of its elimination or conversion 
to other uses. 

There are obvious problems involved in closing down a works 
whose costs are too high. The state is more reluctant to do so 
than a private entrepreneur would be, because of its greater respon- 
sibility towards its employees. This means that the state must 
either try to resettle the workers and find them other jobs by 
converting a works or establishment to other uses, or gradually 
reduce activity by not replacing employees who leave or are retired. 
It is nonetheless essential to find out which works are, and must 
remain, too costly, in order to make preparations for shutting down 
or reconversion. 

As in the case of the natural operation of the market, the 
deliberate decisions suggested here may, therefore; result in two 
different kinds of elimination or selection. One is the selection of 
management by a process such as bankruptcy: in private enter- 
prise the head of an undertaking who fails is eliminated, though 
the works may continue to exist and operate under the manage- 
ment of a more skilful entrepreneur ; in the public sphere such 
elimination must be effected by the transfer or dismissal of a works 
manager who is unable to turn his establishment to good account. 
The second is the elimination of organisations where the costs are 
appreciably higher than in others, even when well managed. The 
closing down of private undertakings must be paralleled in the 
public sphere by the planned regrouping of works or improvement 
of communications, plans which comprise both cutting down and 
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building up and which must be carried out under conditions 
worthy of the state. 

The method suggested for local works and management can, 
and must be, applied to the sub-units, workshops and depots. 
Results must be measured at all levels. For instance, the measure- 
ment of productivity leads to the question of whether tobacco 
depots should be maintained in a large number of districts or 
whether fewer and better located depots would not provide an 
appreciable economy in management expenses. 


Obstacles and Objections 


The suggested procedure seems so simple that it may be 
wondered why it has not been universally applied. Such a system of 
management is not entirely unknown, as is proved by the example 
given below, but it is often more or less inadequately carried out 
according to circumstances. Even where costs are determined, 
their systematic utilisation for purposes of comparison is not 
sufficiently widespread. It may thus be useful to point out some 
of the difficulties in the way of applying such a method and the 
objections that may be raised. 

In the first place, it must be admitted that it is not always easy 
to determine average cost per unit. One of the main difficulties is 
the allocation of common costs between the various different 
products manufactured in one establishment. But these are well 
known problems, and industrial accounting has its own common- 
sense rules for dealing with them. 

An example will show that such difficulties can be overcome, 
given a will to do so. Tobacco manufacture presents fairly complex 
problems.? Each factory makes several types of cigarette and the 
materials change weight from one workshop to another, owing 
to variations in the amount of water they contain. The S.E.I.T.A. 
(State Match and Tobacco Monopoly) has developed a number of 
processes, the details of which need not be described here, for 
overcoming these difficulties. The initiative was provided by the 
report of the Sergent Committee set up in 1925 to study ways of 
improving the revenue of the tobacco monopoly. A report sub- 
mitted by A. Citroen proposed in particular the calculation of 
the cost of each product manufactured. The accounting system 
was improved and the costing carried through but it remained too 
slow and too approximate. For some years past, S.E.I.T.A.. has 


1 The writer would be glad of any information or details concerning the 
use of procedures derived from similar concepts. 

? Cf. Pierre BEREND : “ Le prix de revient et le contréle de la gestion dans 

les manufactures de tabac du S.E.1.T.A.”’, in Revue Economique, July 1952. 
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been making efforts to improve the system and has succeeded in 
perfecting a reasonably accurate method of costing which now 
enables the factory cost per packet to be calculated for the most 
popular brand of cigarettes, Gauloises bleues (caporal ordinaire).* 
The results are shown in the table below. 

The method used allows the calculation of possible economies 
both in materials and labour. Complete costing is carried out once a 
year, but monthly variation indices can be established in order to 
follow the development of results more closely. It has also been 
possible to calculate the optimum cost for each factory, taking 
into account various circumstances, particularly the quality of its 
machinery. Two sorts of conclusion may be drawn from these figures: 
the comparison of a factory’s actual and optimum costs is an index 
of the quality of its management and particularly of the works 
manager ; and the comparison of optimum costs for different 


Cost per packet 
Factories in 1949 
(francs) 
ES ee. mere 7.34 
Camesmeroum. ($s. ot he et hs 6.73 
ROR 6s). er WR RIRINS TS 6.72 
gs, a a ees $68 
ey 2o79, euflgv lqngnpey py 6.78 
cee). cos Shar eo bte « overt 6.82 
a oe ao ee 7.24 
i ig ea i at tg 6.45 
Mamcy.. SOT. 7.28 
Maat. 4 >.cvrerits  lerretds te ates ® 7.04 
a, Magee aye SRR {, 8.35 
wae se Ce es la eee 6.85 
PasGeiesctiats > wre stiwnete grh 6.89 
pS ae ee ee Se 6.99 
Strasbourg { eres eh ir 7.19 
wae ek ree PU SCION 6.69 
Teitneied: 4>iw vd wile stares 7.38 
OR FT eee? 7.37 


factories can be used to determine to what extent an improvement 
could be achieved by modernising equipment or having greater 
specialisation in certain factories, or by the regrouping of factories. 

This example has been emphasised in order to show that 
accounting difficulties can be overcome—the difficulties in this 
instance were considerable. 

There is also a second class of obstacle, due to fear on the part 
of employees that “ competition” may lead works managers to 
require that work be speeded up to an exhausting extent. Is there 


1 Factory cost at inventory value of stock. The ie gas average cost 
| packet for the industry as a whole after inclusion of overheads is 7.57 


rancs. 
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not a danger that the reintroduction of “ capitalist ” processes may 
lead to the re-creation of capitalist abuses? The answer would seem 
to be that the highest costs are often connected less with the efforts 
of the employees—which may in some cases be inadequate— 
than with the organisation of work, the nature of the equipment, 
the routing of materials and products and the arrangement of 
works and offices. The observations of the Central Committee 
established to inquire into government-owned industrial establish- 
ments in France are significant in this respect. 

A concrete example will show better still the kind of reform on 
which productivity depends. In a number of financial departments 
or establishments, such as nationalised commercial banks, the Bank 
of France, treasury departments, etc., it became apparent that 
one of the departments with the highest deficit was the depart- 
ment dealing with stocks and bonds. One of the main reasons for 
this was the existence of bonds and coupons of extremely low value, 
due to the habits of French savers and above all to the devaluation 
of the currency. The handling of such bonds was found to be 
costly. The Committee! of Inquiry therefore suggested that it 
was of prime importance to eliminate operations which were too 
small to be profitable by means of an accelerated policy of bond 
regrouping, fixed minimum nominal values, etc. Many examples 
of this kind could be given. 

The argument should be carried further. Measurement of 
productivity is not only the measurement of the quantity of the 
product made in a given space of time, but the determination of 
the total cost of manufacture ; industrial risks and sickness are 
also elements of cost. The proportion of industrial accidents and 
sickness, even the mortality rate among the employees, should be 
calculated for each factory, and these elements should figure 
alongside costs in the output tables by which the efficiency of the 
managerial and supervisory staff and the profitability of establish- 
ments are judged. 


The Measurement of Productivity and its Effects on Initiative 
and Responsibility 


The measurement of productivity has another advantage, 
which is really only a different aspect of the one indicated above, 
namely, the restoration of the spirit of initiative which nationalisa- 
tion tends to restrain. An official with the interests entrusted to 
him at heart finds it difficult not to compare occasionally the many 
restrictions which hedge his action with the relative freedom he 
would enjoy if he were managing a private undertaking. This is in 
part illusory and arises from the comparison of dissimilar situations, 
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but the feeling is not without a certain basis in fact. This being so, 
observers of the extension of state control who expect further 
extensions—and particularly those who would like to see such 
extensions—must face this question of its possible restrictive effects 
on freedom or the sense of freedom, as well as on productivity, and 
the consequent risk of initiative becoming paralysed. 

The measurement of output is the only way of avoiding such 
consequences. The general manager of a public undertaking can 
only be granted wide’ powers of discretion if the results of his 
trusteeship can be gauged. The balance sheet should reflect the 
quality of his management as accurately as possible. To this end 
the granting of budgetary independence is not enough. The under- 
taking must be debited with the taxes paid by private undertakings, 
the cost of services rendered by government departments, and the 
interest on capital provided by the community. Conversely, it 
must be credited with the services it renders to other government 
departments. These principles appear obvious, but they are far 
from being applied in full. The process should be taken even 
further : some undertakings benefit from a monopoly which may 
enable profits to be made having no relations to the quality of 
management ; this portion of their profit margin should be 
deducted in the same way as the taxes which in certain circum- 
stances are levied on the profits of private undertakings. 

Subject to these various conditions it should be possible to 
judge from the balance sheet of a public undertaking whether the 
management is good or bad. Similar principles should be applied 
in examining the basic units or works which go to make up the 
undertaking as a whole. The calculation and comparison of costs 
is just as necessary for developing the freedom of action of works 
managers as for increasing productivity. If the efficiency of their 
management is judged by results, they can be left fairly free to 
choose methods, and decentralisation of management should be 
able to proceed as techniques for establishing factory costs are 
worked out and improved. The same evolution should be possible 
within the works, a greater freedom of action being inevitably 
granted to shop and gang foremen and even to the workers, as it 
becomes possible to check results with greater accuracy. 

The measurement of output in public undertakings has. other 
aspects which it would take too long to go into here. We believe, 
however, that the possibility of reintroducing competition and 
through it responsibility and initiative must be the basis of any 
real reform of management in publicly owned industrial, com- 
mercial or financial establishments. It is a condition without 
which nationalisation cannot succeed. It is also essential to an 
efficient socialist system. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF PRODUCTIVITY IN TRADITIONAL 
GOVERNMENT SERVICES 


The measurement of productivity in the traditional government 
departments and services is a field in which so far practically 
nothing has been done. Both officials and the public tend to 
suppose that the notion of productivity and a fortiori the measure- 
ment of productivity are entirely foreign to this sector. That this 
is untrue can be shown by ordinary commonsense arguments and 
concrete examples. 


The Basic Measurement of the Output of a Service 


The purpose of a civil service department is to provide definite 
services, such as justice, safety or education. Although they are 
non-material, such services are given expression through operations 
which can be the subject of calculation. A court gives a certain 
number of judgments, an administrative department deals with 
a certain number of files, a schoolmaster gives instruction to a 
certain number of pupils, etc. Such operations naturally differ 
one from the other in the time taken, concentration required and 
the expense involved. Judgment may be given on the spot, or 
the case be adjourned for a fortnight for detailed study of the 
law involved ; one file may be easy to deal with whereas another 
may require additional information or complicated calculations. 
If, however, a sufficiently large number of operations are taken 
together, these differences tend to disappear. There then emerge 
an average time and cost for each type, which should make it 
possible to calculate the average cost per basic operation for each 
service : the cost per pupil in a school, the cost per pension file 
dealt with, the cost per case, etc. In this way the productivity 
of most, if not all, government services can be measured. 

The matter cannot, however, be left there. In many cases 
what matters is not the cost of a typical operation but the results 
achieved, which are expressed in figures. A typical example is 
provided by the services responsible for the upkeep of communi- 
cations. It is not enough to calculate the maintenance cost per 
kilometre ; the aim in view is transportation. Where the traffic is 
known, as in the case of navigable waterways, the cost per ton- 
kilometre can be calculated and will give a fair idea of the output 
of the service. This kind of information enables the same sort of 
improvement in productivity to be achieved as in the industrial 
or commercial sphere. 
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As in the case of publicly owned undertakings, public services 
are split up into a number of basic units such as schools, hospitals, 
departmental offices, appeal courts or courts of first instance. If 
the output of each of these units is calculated, a kind of artificial 
competition can be brought into play, similar to that contemplated 
for industry. Comparison of results in departmental offices, costs 
in hospitals and costs per pupil in schools would provide the 
central authority with an initial pointer to possibly inefficient 
management where costs are highest. Often, however, it will not 
be the quality of local heads which is at fault. A public service 
has to wait for the custom of the public—it cannot attract custom 
by lowering its charges. The magistrates are not at fault if 150 
courts have relatively high costs because they deal with few cases, 
and engineers and lock-keepers cannot be blamed for low traffic 
and excessively high costs on certain canals in western France. 

The public services must, however, carry on ; that is part of 
their definition. This being so, the usefulness of measuring results 
in this field has often been questioned. To reason thus is to over- 
look the fact that there are many ways of performing a service. 
A court is not compelled to sit in a district rather than a cantonal 
or departmental capital. It is not absolutely essential for a canal 
in Brittany to continue to exist. The network of public services 
can vary in density. The results of certain kinds of centralisation 
may inconvenience the public who are compelled to travel further 
in consequence ; on the other hand if they find better and speedier 
service at the end of their journey they will gain in one respect 
what they lose in the other. Furthermore, there are ways of 
arranging for officials to travel to perform their duties on the spot ; 
itinerant courts are not impossible to conceive, nor are inter- 
communal schools with transport arrangements for pupils. 

In brief, the question of optimum size arises in the case of all 
government services. In this as in the industrial field there are 
increasing and diminishing returns; the exact position of the 
point of maximum returns must be determined, and this can only 
be done by calculation. 


Examples of the Usefulness of Output Tables. 


Some concrete examples will show the advantages to be gained 
by such measures. One concerns the canals. The table of costs 
per ton-kilometre for each of the French navigable waterways shows 
considerable differences, of the order of from 1 to 20 or even more, 
between the canals of the north, the centre and the west. The 
natural result would be a plan to close a certain number of navi- 
gable waterways. 
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Apprenticeship centres, of which there are about 1,000 in 
France, provide a second example. The Committee of Inquiry 
established the cost per pupil for each centre. The figures were 
then regrouped by regional districts. Scrutiny of the double-entry 
table of average costs for all centres of the same size revealed that 
costs were relatively high in those of less than 50 pupils.. For in- 
stance, in the Toulouse area, the average cost was 36,800 francs per 
pupil as against 18,000 francs for centres with between 126 and 150 
pupils. The decrease in cost was not regular and the results curve 
was not the same for all areas. The trend of the curves and even 
their irregularities were closely reflected in the conclusions of the 
Committee of Inquiry, which proposed the closing down of centres 
with less than 50 pupils, which were all too costly. While it recorded 
the fact that the optimum size was between about 100 to 125 
pupils, the Committee noted that some centres with between 50 
and 100 pupils had comparatively low average costs. It therefore 
did not consider it necessary to propose the systematic closing 
down of all centres with less than 100 pupils. For these centres, 
and for technical schools, the Committee therefore suggested a 
plan of which there are few examples in the administrative systems 
of other countries, but which could well be followed in other fields. 
It proposed to close all centres where the cost per pupil over two 
consecutive years exceeded the average cost plus 30 per cent. 

A third example is provided by the departmental offices of the 
Ministry for Ex-Servicemen’s Affairs. It may be of use to repro- 
duce the table which regroups the results calculated by the 
Committee’s investigator. When the departments are divided up 
into categories according to size, 7.e., according to the number of 
operations performed, it is seen that average output increases from 
category to category, except for the Department of the Seine, 
which is the largest of all. 


OUTPUT OF DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES OF THE MINISTRY FOR 
EX-SERVICEMEN’S AFFAIRS 








No. of operations performed Number o f Average output 
by departmental offices departments of office 
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An obvious conclusion was to be drawn from the table, namely 
the advantage to be gained from centralising the Ministry’s services 
by larger areas, since the departmental decentralisation resulted in 
units too small to be productive. Here again, a considered decision, 
which was in fact adopted by the public authorities as a result of 
the Committee’s proposals, takes the place of the natural processes 
which would have brought similar pressure to bear im the case of 
private enterprise. 


Output Tables and Budgetary Reform 


There is, of course, no guarantee that once tables of the kind 
indicated have been established they will be used as a basis for 
effective reorganisation. In a country like France even the smallest 
towns are attached to their local school, court, prison and tobacco 
depot. As the importance of a town continues to wane, the more 
it becomes attached to the activity which is left, which guarantees 
its tradesmen a certain assured clientele and its restaurants and 
hotels a minimum of travellers. Parliament often gives expression 
to this attachment to outworn survivals, which is one of the deep- 
seated reasons for the preservation of the Consulate system which 
still survives in France in so many fields. In a democratic country, 
however, it is up to the community’s representatives to decide 
whether they prefer to preserve small, unprofitable establishments 
rather than plan new expenditure or reduce taxes. 

Before they can decide, however, they must be in full possession 
of the facts, and know how much these small establishments cost 
them and what they yield. The document which should enable a 
state to make a choice of expenditure, to abolish it where it is 
superfluous and increase it where it may be useful, is the budget. 
This is what it was designed for—to enable a comparison to be made 
of all the possible uses to which the income may be put. 

The budget as at present constituted does not enable the 
usefulness and expenditure of each service to be compared. The 
budget does not provide information on the total cost of a 
service, since the expenditure is scattered under a number of 
different headings. In the event of a rearrangement, the expenses 
which are not represented by direct cash payments, such as the 
rent value of the buildings occupied, should be inserted. The credit 
side for each service should include the results obtained or antici- 
pated for each section of a service, for instance, the tables of cost 
per ton-kilometre for the various navigable. waterways, the cost 
per pupil in the schools, or at any rate the more costly ones, the 
cost per operation for the courts with the heaviest charges, etc. 
Only with such information before it could Parliament decide on 
economies or increases in expenditure in full knowledge of the facts. 
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This is why the Committee of Inquiry, which used the method 
of measuring output as a means of investigation, proposed the 
enactment of legislation to change the constitution and presen- 
tation of the budget, so as to replace the traditional budget by a 
budget of costs—the only means of enabling the public authorities 
to solve the essential problem of state management, namely the 
problem of choice. Such a reform is a sine qua non of productivity 
in the public sector. 


The Measurement of the Efficiency of Services 


Insufficient knowledge of the method of measuring output 
might lead to criticism on the grounds of its mathematical and 
impersonal nature, neglect of the human element, and the substitu- 
tion of cold, economic calculation for the pursuit of progress. In 
addition, some may think that the capitalist quest for private 
profit, which has been eliminated from certain fields of activity 
through the expansion of state powers, may return under the guise 
of a method which frankly aims at reintroducing some of the 
machinery of private enterprise. Such an impression would be quite 
untrue to the principles of the method and its aim—the greatest 
satisfaction of the greatest number at the lowest cost. Some 
examples will enable its true character to be emphasised. 

The measurement of output in education shows that it is 
possible to go beyond the basic calculations and judge the worth 
of the service provided. The cost per pupil is only a first indication ; 
the quality of the teaching should also be gauged. The percentage 
of examination successes is a second indication which, duly noted, 
enables further comparisons to be made. It was on the basis of 
information of this kind that the Committee of Inquiry recom- 
mended the preservation of a certain type of school which, although 
more costly to run than others, gave better results. 

The process should be pressed further, and not confined to 
taking account of the verdict of examination boards. In the case 
of elementary education, the solution is simple ; the percentage of 
illiterates furnishes a means of estimating the productivity of the 
education provided in a given department, canton or commune. 
It is, of course, not possible to be satisfied with such easy means 
in the case of other levels of education. An administration which 
is genuinely anxious for information is not, however, without the 
means of obtaining it. The inquiries made by the investigator 
responsible for studying results in French technical schools may be 
taken as an example. A given school is required to train a certain 
class of specialists, such as engineers, foremen or skilled workers ; 
an investigation into the present situation of former pupils should 
reveal whether the school has done its task well. If, for instance, 
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the majority of those provided by the state with an engineering 
training are employed in other jobs, the question would arise 
as to whether the return on the money spent in the technical 
schools was adequate. A table of the percentage of “ successes ” 
among the former pupils of each type of school, or even of each 
school, enables the quality of the teaching to be measured. Where 
this has been done the resulting indications have reinforced those 
derived from statistics of examination successes. The Committee 
drew a very clear conclusion from this—the advisability of pre- 
serving one type of school, where the per-pupil cost was markedly 
higher than that in another class of establishment but where the 
quality of the teaching appeared to be better when measured by 
this means. 

It is not sufficient to carry out this kind of work only in relation 
to a specific investigation. The administration should itself collect 
and make use of this kind of data. The following example clearly 
shows the need for such measurement, on which other reforms 
depend. 

It has been noted that the Committee proposed the closing of 
apprenticeship centres whose costs over a certain period were more 
than 30 per cent. higher than the average. It was necessary to 
ensure that this consideration of the costs did not lead to a fictitious 
increase in numbers, to the enrolment of new pupils primarily in 
order to give the appearance of a financially satisfactory situation, 
or to a falling off in the quality of the teaching. In order to avoid 
the various possible disadvantages, the Committee requested that 
steps be taken to ensure that costs be calculated on an identical 
basis, to check the numbers returned by the heads of centres and 
to gauge the value of the teaching provided by the centres and the 
results achieved. It is desirable that technical school inspectors, 
when inspecting each centre, should indicate not only the value 
of the teaching methods used but also the number and percentage 
of successes in examinations for certificates of occupational 
proficiency and that they should follow the developmert of a 
certain number of the centre’s former pupils in order to discover 
whether the instruction provided had indeed endowed them with 
the necessary occupational qualifications. It might be desirable 
to go even further, in which case it would be a question of judging 
the value not just of a school or a type of school but the general 
educational system or rather the social system itself. Scrutiny of 
the percentage of pupils from different kinds of home who go on 
to secondary and higher education should make it possible to judge 
whether society is properly fulfilling its role in choosing leaders, 
and whether it enables each person to find the job for which he is 
best suited. 
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The penitentiary and prison system as a whole lends itself to 
calculations of results which are even closer to reality ; these were 
taken up by the Committee of Inquiry. The estimation of the cost 
per inmate for each prison can be used as the basis for regrouping 
proposals, which in turn should enable buildings to be modernised 
and living conditions to be improved by cutting down unnecessary 
expenditure elsewhere. The calculation of the cost per inmate 
should, of course, be reinforced by estimates of sanitary conditions 
and sickness and mortality rates for each establishment. It may be 
recalled that Bentham was concerned with the same problem and 
worked out a scheme for interesting prison governors in the health 
of prisoners and the economic problems involved. The returns on 
work performed by prisoners should also be worked out, not only 
because they can be set off against expenditure but also with a 
view to their educational value. More generally speaking, it is 
important to take into account another series of figures which 
measure the quality of the prison system, namely the percentage 
of recidivists. If the tendency is for this to grow, it is a fair assump- 
tion that the state is not playing its proper part in re-educating 
prisoners ; instead of setting free reformed characters, it would be 
returning to circulation persons who are an increased danger for 
themselves and for their fellows. If the prisoners released from a 
given prison relapse into crime more often than those from another 
establishment, it may be an indication of inadequate efforts on the 
part of the governor and his staff. It is therefore important that 
recidivists be classified according to origin, and there is a great 
deal to be done in this respect. Basing its conclusions on the 
aggregate figures, the Committee of Inquiry recommended a far- 
reaching reform of penal administration and the prison system 
and, in particular, the partial substitution of a probation system 
along the lines of that practised in Anglo-Saxon countries for short 
terms of imprisonment. 

Many other applications of the same method could be contem- 
plated. There is much to be done in the field of public health, for 
instance ; however, the comparison of daily costs of accommoda- 
tion in hospitals is not alone sufficient to determine and calculate 
the efficiency of the institutions and government services respon- 
sible for public health. 


The Measurement of Productivity as a Condition of 
Decentralisation 


The measurement of productivity in its widest and most exact 
sense is a condition of one of the reforms most often recommended, 
namely decentralisation. Criticism of excessive centralisation and 
the practice of having relatively unimportant decisions taken at a 
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centre which is itself overwhelmed with files from the provinces 
is common enough, but there is a tendency to forget the conditions 
without which decentralisation would be impossible or likely to 
entail more disadvantages than advantages. The head of the 
central administration must be rapidly warned of defects in the 
operation of local services so that the situation may be remedied 
before it is too late. He can only see to this if knowledge of the 
output of each of his subsections is available to enable him to act 
in good time, to call for explanations, to hold an inquiry and to 
arrange for the transfer or dismissal of an incompetent or careless 
official. Centralisation and preventive supervision can only be 
cut down if there is an effective check on results. 

Output tables of the kind we have suggested are the only way 
of increasing the initiative of officials. Their freedom of action 
must necessarily, by that very fact, be increased in another direc- 
tion. The fact that the value of their management is measured 
protects them in part from the arbitrariness of decisions governing 
their transfer or promotion. Instead of relying chiefly on creating 
a good impression at the centre or on any backing they may have, 
officials of all grades will know that they must to a large extent be 
judged on the positive results they are able to achieve through 
intelligent action. As a result, their career will be much more under 
their own control than under the present system. 


The Measurement of Output and Local Freedom 


The same principles can be applied to local communities, com- 
munes, departments or similar administrative subdivisions which 
exist in all countries under one name or another. Over-centralisa- 
tion is complained of in this field without any indication as to how 
it can be avoided without disadvantage. The centre is bound to 
take an interest in the management of local communities, and 
cannot leave the inhabitants of a commune unprotected against 
the possible misconduct of municipal authorities, an excessive rise 
in taxation or the inefficient operation of certain services. Any 
system of local government seems over-centralised when certain 
specially well-managed towns are considered, and too lax in the 
case of other towns or departments. 

Here, too, the solution must be sought in the measurement of 
output and the checking of results. This can be done in two ways. 
In the first place the central authority should compel local admini- 
strators to provide the inhabitants with a certain amount of informa- 
tion on the cost of their services. This would enable the local 
people to judge the value of the administration in full possession 
of the facts. Information of this kind should also enable the central 
government to tighten or loosen its control in accordance with 
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the results achieved, in particular in proportion to the amount of 
the tax burden and various objective indices of the needs of the 
community and the value of the services provided. Such an idea 
as grading local freedom in proportion to output will no doubt 
seem contrary to all the principles commonly accepted in this field, 
but we believe that it is necessary for efficient decentralisation. 
As in the case of all the proposals made in this article, it represents 
an application of the basic principle that freedom is to be earned. 


CONCLUSION 


To sum up, the measurement of productivity within the tradi- 
tional services has the same advantages as in the industrial field. 
This should cause no surprise ; it is simply a question of applying 
to the management of public affairs the essential principles of 
scientific method, the substitution of calculation and quantitative 
laws for confused impressions. This is one of the processes which 
should enable the whole civil service to be rebuilt around the notion 
of productivity, by applying the principles to which the natural 
sciences and industrial technology owe their progress, and which 
should now play their part in the guidance of human government 
and the management of human affairs. 


(Translated from the French.) 











Emigration from the Netherlands 
by 


R. J. P. van Glinstra BLEEKER and F. H. van der MADEN 


The Netherlands is one of the nations for which emigration means 
relief from socio-economic pressure resulting from its strongly increas- 
ing population. The Netherlands Government has adopted an active 
policy for the promotion of emigration as one means of combating 
unemployment and a fall in the standard of living. But in order to 
establish an emigration policy it is necessary to estimate the size of the 
emigration desirable. How is such an estimate made ? In the following 
article the authors discuss methods of determining the number of 
persons who on certain economic assumptions may be termed 
“ surplus” in the Netherlands and whether potential emigration is 
likely to be large enough to make possible a long-term solution of the 
population problem. A brief account is also given of the development 
of Netherlands emigration in the past, in particular since the second 
world war, and of the steps taken by the Government to promote 
emt gration. 


“ SURPLUS POPULATION ” : CONCEPT AND MEASUREMENT * 


[N countries where the present size or prospective growth of the 

population is recognised as an important factor contributing 
to unemployment or low living standards, emigration becomes an 
important part of the Government’s economic and social policy. 
The nature and extent of the measures to be taken will naturally 
be based on estimates of the number of people who are or will 
become “surplus ”, and of the number of emigrants that could 
probably be absorbed by suitable countries of immigration. We 
propose to discuss briefly here some problems concerning the 
determination of the size of the surplus population. Such deter- 
mination involves three major steps: first, the term “surplus 
population ” must be defined in workable (t.e., measurable) con- 


1 The authors are indebted to Mr. ZOETEWE!J of the International Labour 
Office for his suggestions concerning this part of the article. 
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cepts; secondly, a theory is needed which will relate the size of the 
working population which offers its services in the employment 
market and the number of jobs which are or will become available 
to elementary known, predictable or controllable factors ; thirdly, 
the various magnitudes involved must be measured or estimated. 

We shall be brief with respect to the first of these questions, 
and define as “ surplus ” that part of the population which, under 
normal conditions of domestic and international demand and in 
spite of appropriate measures of employment policy, is not, or is 
not likely to be, able to secure regular employment yielding an 
income commensurate with acceptable standards of living. This 
definition will be seen to rule out unemployment arising from 
deficiency of demand, temporary “ frictional ” and seasonal unem- 
ployment and persons unemployed through disability. Thus it 
corresponds roughly to what is usually called “ structural unem- 
ployment ”. More precisely, because of the proviso of “ appro- 
priate measures of employment policy ” (which might include, for 
example, measures. of industrialisation, export drives and policies 
aiming at the replacement of imports by domestic production), it 
might be briefly defined as “ unavoidable structural unemployment 
at acceptable standards of living ”. 

In principle, the measurement of the surplus population as 
defined consists in comparing the size of the labour force that will 
offer its services in the employment market during the period under 
consideration with the volume of output that will be economically 
and technically possible and the number of jobs required for the 
production of that output. It is therefore essential to look for the 
principal factors which determine these two magnitudes. 

For example, the supply of labour will ordinarily be estimated 
on the basis of forecasts of the growth of the population groups of 
working age and of changes in the eagerness of these groups to 
work for wages ; thus, the percentage of women looking for paid 
employment may change, or the school-leaving age may be raised. 
Again, at least in the somewhat longer run, this propensity to look 
for employment for wages may depend on the average real wage 
rate and on changes in the wage structure. 

Factors determining the number of employment opportunities, 
on the other hand, may include, for example, the rate of capital 
formation (which may limit the possibilities to increase the tech- 
nical capacity required for the production of additional output 
and, to a certain extent, the productivity of labour) and other 
factors affecting the productivity of labour, 7.e., output per man-hour 
or the reciprocal of employment per unit of output ; changes in 
the length of the normal working week ; the prospective foreign 
demand for Netherlands export products, etc. Again, the level of 
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wages may exert a certain influence, for example, on the rate of 
domestic savings, investment and the price level, on the competi- 
tive position of export industries and on the economic feasibility 
of import replacement. 

It will be seen that the establishment of the various economic 
relationships and inter-relationships between factors affecting the 
size of the surplus population requires a vast amount of difficult 
theoretical and statistical analysis. Moreover, as a result of the 
large uncertainties inherent in economic predictions the resulting 
estimate of the surplus population must, to say the least, be rather 
hazardous. For example, in a country like the Netherlands, where 
foreign trade is large compared with the size of the national income, 
a difference in possible exports or import replacement by something 
of the order of 10 or 15 per cent. or a slightly different estimate 
of the annual rise in productivity will affect the probable size of the 
surplus population to a considerable extent. In such circumstances 
it is often advantageous to make a number of different estimates 
on the basis of alternative sets of assumptions, for example, one for 
a possible increase in exports of 5 percent. a year and an average 
annual rise in productivity of 3 per cent. ; one for an increase in 
exports of 4 per cent. and an average rise in productivity of 2.5 per 
cent. ; one for a rise in exports of 5 per cent. and in productivity 
of 2.5 per cent. ; and one for an increase in exports of 4 per cent. 
and in productivity of 3 per cent. By comparing the various 
estimates arrived at under these alternative assumptions (it will be 
seen that if alternative assumptions are also made with respect to 
one or a few other factors the number of combinations increases 
very rapidly) a useful basis for political action can be found. This 
method has, for example, been applied in some of the economic 
forecasts made by the Netherlands Central Planning Bureau : 
estimates of the national income, the balance of payments and the 
production per worker were calculated on the basis of two alter- 
native assumptions with regard to the future level of the price of 
import goods, each of which was combined with two alternative 
assumptions with regard to net private investment.? 

A second important aspect of the method of estimation is that 
in many cases inter-relationships arise. For example, employment 
depends partly on the level of productivity, but productivity will 
itself be affected by the level of employment (cf. below) ; similarly, 
employment will have a certain influence on consumption, but the 
latter will also affect employment. The appropriate method to 
deal with such inter-relationships may require a mathematical 
model of simultaneous equations. 


1 CENTRAAL PLANBUREAU : Centraal Economisch Plan 1952, The Hague, 
April 1952. 
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THE POPULATION PROBLEM IN THE NETHERLANDS 


In the Netherlands a substantial surplus population is expected. 
The density and rate of increase of the Netherlands population 
are higher than in the other Western European countries, as can be 
seen from table I. 


TABLE I. POPULATION OF WESTERN EUROPE 











Den- : , Average 
Population sity Live births Deaths annual 
(thousands) per sq. $ z increase 
Country km Per thousand inhabitants | (percentage) 
1939 1950 1947 1939 | 1950 | 1939 | 1950 a a 





The Netherlands . | 8,761/10,103) 292 | 20.6) 22.7; 8.6) 7.5) 1.18) 1.7 


Belgium ..... 8,391] 8,659) 282 | 15.5) 16.5) 13.9) 12.4) 0.20) 0.8 
Western Germany — |47,607| 192 | — | 16.2) — | 10.4, — | — 
POOR... 4 ex 76:50i iy 41,300/41,934; 75 | 14.6) 20.4) 15.3) 12.6)-0.40) 1.3 
United Kingdom . /47,762/50,616) 203 | 15.2) 16.1) 12.2) 11.7| 0.49) 0.4 
Norway ..... 2,929) 3,265) 10 | 15.9) 19.3) 10.1) 8.9) 0.48) 1.1 
Denmark .. . . | 3,805) 4,271; 96 | 17.8) 18.6) 10.1) 9.2) 0.77) 1.1 
Sweauee . . ws 6,326) 7,017; 15 | 15.4) 16.4) 11.5) 10.0) 0.36) 1.1 






































Recent estimates published by the Central Bureau of Statistics 
put the natural increase in the population up to 1970 at 21 per 
cent. of the level of 1950. Other estimates based on this publication 
indicate that the increase in the working population will be 25 per 
cent.} 

It follows from the figures given in table II that if no net 
migration is assumed the prospective annual increase in the working 
population would come to 40,000 during the five-year period from 
1950 to 1954, rise to 45,000 during 1955-1959 and to 65,000 during 
1960-1964 and then fall to 50,000 during the period from 1965 to 
1969. From this average annual increase in the working population 
—from 1.0 to 1.5 per cent.—arise serious problems in the creation 
of sufficient employment opportunities, and this problem has 
received active consideration by the Government ever since the 
war. At present there are indications that the existing unemploy- 
ment in some regions is partly due to insufficient absorption of the 
annual extra supply of workers, though substantial numbers of 


1 It should be noted that the latter estimate assumes a constant propen- 
sity among the Netherlands population to look for employment ; in parti- 
cular, it has not been assumed that the percentages of women in various 
age groups who look for paid employment will increase. At present, these 
percentages are rather low in the Netherlands. The figures quoted are 
averages of those calculated on two alternative combinations of assumptions 
concerning nuptiality and fecundity. 
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TABLE II. TOTAL POPULATION AND WORKING POPULATION 
OF THE NETHERLANDS, 1950-70? 











Total population 2 Working population % 
Year 
Number Indices Number Indices 
(thousands) (1950-— 100) (thousands) (1950= 100) 
i) 2 024 <5 10,027 100 3,950 100 
es. Ss ek cs 10,651 106 4,150 105 
Seen’. 6s, RY, 11,189 112 4,375 111 
Bee hwo gr. 11,670 117 4,700 119 
ROee . wreth ect. 12,126 121 4,950 125 























1 Natural development of tota and working population, international migration excluded. 

2 CENTRAAL BuREAU voor DE SratisTiEK: Bereheningen omirent de toekomstige loop der Neder- 
landse bevolking (Utrecht, 1951). 

8 Estimated by the Central Planning Bureau. 


workers have already emigrated during the last few years. If the 
usual allowances are made for “ normal” seasonal and frictional 
unemployment and the unemployment of disabled workers, the 
acceptable or “ inevitable ” average number of unemployed would 
amount to about 100,000 persons or about 2.5 per cent. of the labour 
force. The number of unemployed during 1952 was estimated in the 
Central Economic Plan at about 135,000 persons, or slightly more 
than 3 per cent., on the assumption that an emigration surplus of 
45,000 people (including 18,000 workers) would be attained during 
that year.1 Thus the present number of surplus workers might be 
said to amount to 35,000. A further increase in unemployment may 
occur during 1953, but it seems possible to prevent this increase 
and even to reduce unemployment through government policies. 
The improvement in the country’s balance of payments makes it 
likely that government measures (public works, tax reduction, etc.) 
could be taken without unacceptable repercussions on the national 
reserves of foreign exchange. The above estimate assumes that 
during 1953 an emigration surplus of 50,000 persons, including 
20,000 workers, will be reached. 

In the longer run, however, prospects are less satisfactory. 
Since there are no further outlets for the increasing supply of 
labour in agriculture (it is anticipated that employment in this 
important industry will fall as a result of the scarcity of land and 
the rising productivity of labour), the main solution to the problem 
of providing sufficient employment opportunities in the country 





1 In fact the number of unemployed during 1952 proved to be 138,000 ; 
the emigration surplus (not yet exactly known) seems also to be on a some- 
what higher level than originally forecast. 
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itself must be rapid industrialisation. Industrialisation policy has 
therefore ranked high in the programmes of all post-war Netherlands 
Governments. 

The Third Report on Industrialisation of the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs? points out that since 1889 the censuses have 
shown that the increase in manufacturing employment has 
accounted for somewhat more than half of the rise in total employ- 
ment in manufacturing, agriculture and services taken together. 
A calculation is then made of the amounts that would have to be 
invested in manufacturing if somewhat more than half of the 
increase in the labour force were to be absorbed in manufacturing 
during the period from 1953 to 1968. It appears that from 1953 to 
1957 investments would have to be continued at the level of recent 
years, when they were favoured by exceptionally good market 
conditions. From 1958 to 1967 investment would have to rise 
gradually, mainly because of the then progressively increasing 
labour force and partly because of the “ capital deepening ” * which 
will have to take place. It will be clear that the attainment every 
year of industrial investment targets equal to, and afterwards even 
higher than, those reached during unusually favourable years, is a 
formidable task. It is therefore not surprising that the Netherlands 
Government expressed in a special report on employment * the 
hope that an average emigration surplus would be reached of about 
50,000 to 63,000 persons, including some 20,000 to 25,000 workers. 


DETERMINATION OF THE SIZE OF THE SURPLUS POPULATION 
IN THE NETHERLANDS 


We propose to give here an illustration of the theoretical 
approach to the determination of the size of the surplus population 
as indicated above. The material used is largely taken from a 
recent study by Professor P. J. Verdoorn*, to whom we are 
deeply indebted for the use we have been able to make of the results 
of his studies. 

One of the questions that Verdoorn wanted to answer was the 
following : If it is assumed that about one-third of the increase in 
the labour force will emigrate during the intervening period and 


1 Derde Industrialisatienota, 1957. 


* That is, the raising of the average amount of capital invested per 
worker employed. 


3 Werkgelegenheidsnota, 1949/50. 


*P. J. VERDOORN : “ Welke zijn de Achtergronden en Vooruitzichten 
van de economische Integratie in Europa, en welke Gevolgen zou deze 
Integratie hebben, met name voor de Welvaart in Nederland ? ”’, in Prae- 
Adviezen voor de Vereniging voor de Staathuishoudkunde (The Hague, 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1952), pp. 95 et seq. 
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that there will be no economic depression in that year, what are the 
prospects for the country’s capacity to maintain full employment 
and equilibrium in the balance of payments in 1970? Thus the 
author assumed already a provisional level of necessary emigration 
instead of calculating it, and then proceeded to a testing of the 
adequacy of his provisional estimate and to the formulation of 
policies required to maintain full employment and equilibrium in the 
balance of payments. Since full employment cannot, in the some- 
what longer run, be maintained unless the balance of payments 
is in equilibrium, it might indeed be said that he is only investi- 
gating the prospects for the maintenance of full employment. 

Although Verdoorn’s problem is slightly different from the one 
we have formulated above (calculation of the necessary rate of 
emigration), it is sufficiently akin to our question, especially as 
regards the method followed, to justify a somewhat lengthy 
abstract from his study. 

This study is divided into two main parts : first, the full employ- 
ment level of output for 1970 is estimated, together with the 
volume of imports that this level of production would require ; 
second, an estimate is made of future demand for Netherlands 
export commodities, in order to judge to what extent the calculated 
import requirements can be paid for out of export proceeds. 

The full employment level of output corresponds to the size 
of the labour force multiplied by the average production per worker. 
Table II above shows that the working population is expected 
to increase between 1950 and 1970 by one million persons. If it 
is assumed that one-third of this number will emigrate, the labour 
force would increase by about 665,000 persons. If it is further 
assumed that the number of military personnel and of employees 
in agriculture will decrease somewhat, the number of jobs to be 
created works out at 690,000. 

The next question is how many of these workers will have 
to be placed in manufacturing (where the bulk of the necessary 
investments would have to be made and imports and exports 
play an essential part) and how many in “tertiary ” activities 
(commerce, transport, banking, government and the professions). 
The increase in tertiary employment is related to the increasing 
demand for personal services with the increase in population and 
with rising incomes, and the complementary demand for commer- 
cial, transport and credit facilities with expanding manufacturing 
production. 

On the basis of data collected by Colin Clark, Fourastié and 
himself, Verdoorn finds that in countries with similar economic 
structures rather simple relationships exist between changes in 
employment in secondary and tertiary industries. In countries 
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like the Netherlands, Sweden and the United States the relative 
increase in employment in these two sectors was found to be 
about equal over periods of 40 or 50 years. It was therefore 
assumed that this tendency would continue in the Netherlands 
during the coming period. 

Since the numbers employed in both sectors were about equal 
in 1950 it might be said that the employment of one additional 
worker in manufacturing would entail the employment of one 
additional worker in tertiary activities, so that it was assumed 
that full employment would in 1970 require about 350,000 
additional jobs in manufacturing. This corresponds to an 
increase in employment in manufacturing industries of some 22 
per cent. 

The calculation of the full employment level of output further 
requires an estimate of the increase in average productivity. On 
the basis of statistical information Verdoorn derived a second 
simple relationship, viz., between increases in production and in 
productivity. It can be tentatively said that in a number of 
manufacturing industries and in manufacturing taken as a whole, 
an increase of 1 per cent. in the volume of production will be 
followed, in che somewhat longer run, by an increase in labour 
productivity of 0.4 to 0.6 per cent. Verdoorn finds that to give a 
long-run increase in employment of 22 per cent., output would 
have to rise by 49 per cent. A complication arises from the fact that at 
present increases in productivity are still partly due to the recon- 
struction of the Netherlands war-devastated economy. This influence 
is levelling off, but will still be felt strongly during the early fifties. 
Taking this factor into account, Verdoorn puts the total increase 
in industrial productivity of labour by 1970 at 46 per cent., so that 
the level of full employment output in manufacturing would amount 
to 178 per cent. of the output in 1950, and for production as a whole, 
including agriculture and tertiary activities, to 173 per cent. 

With regard to imports it was assumed that the amount of 
raw materials and semi-finished products required to maintain 
this volume of output would rise slightly more, proportionally, 
than total domestic production, mainly because of the existence 
of bottlenecks in domestic agricultural and mining output. An 
“ input-output ” analysis resulted in an estimated level of required 


1 This relationship, which establishes that productivity will rise faster 
the faster total output increases, can be theoretically explained. Cf. W. Z. 
Hirscu : “ Manufacturing Progress Function ”’, in Review of Economics and 
Statistics, May 1952; A. D. SEARLE and C. S. Gopy: “Productivity Increas- 
es in Selected Wartime Shipbuilding Programs ’”’, in Monthly Labor Review, 
Vol. 61, No. 6, 1945; and H. Bergmann: “ A Mathematical Method of 
Calculating Labor Requirements and Optimum Production Output”, in 
Econometrica, January 1951. 
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imports of 180 per cent. of the 1950 level. Total imports would 
then amount to 15,750 million guilders (at 1950 prices). 

The second question to be taken up was that of the prospects 
for Netherlands exports. At an unchanged ratio between prices 
of import and export commodities, the volume of exports would 
have to rise to 215 per cent. of the level of 1950, since the balance 
of payments showed a deficit during the latter year. However, 
the possibility must be faced that prices of imported raw materials 
will rise compared with manufactured products. Since the bulk 
of Netherlands imports consists of raw materials, while the pro- 
portion of manufactured commodities is higher in exports, this 
would mean a deterioration of the terms of trade, #.¢., the relation 
between import and export prices. If this deterioration is put 
at 5 per cent. during the period 1950-70 the volume of exports 
would have to rise to 225 per cent. of the level attained in 1950. 

The probable increase in exports was estimated on the basis 
of (a) anticipated increases in the national incomes of the most 
important countries to which Netherlands exports are directed ; 
(6) the limits to the expansion of Netherlands agricultural pro- 
duction ; and (c) the increasing self-sufficiency of underdeveloped 
countries and increasing Japanese competition as regards textile 
exports. It was then estimated that if the Netherlands export 
prices kept in line with those of foreign competitors the volume 
of exports might rise by 75 per cent. 

There is, of course, a possibility that the amount earned by 
exports could be raised through a relative price reduction for the 
Netherlands product. There are limitations to this possibility, 
however, mainly because 40 per cent. of the price of export 
products consists of the costs of imported raw materials and 
semi-finished products, and because very keen price competition 
would no doubt invite retaliation. It is not likely that for all 
exports taken together the relative price reduction, that is, the 
amount by which the Netherlands prices could be lowered compared 
with those of foreign competitors, could be larger than 5 per cent. 
Statistical information tends to show that a relative price reduc- 
tion of Netherlands exports by 1 per cent. results in an increase 
in sales abroad by 2 per cent. The value of Netherlands exports 
could thus be raised to about 180 per cent. of the amount of 1950." 

This would leave the Netherlands with a substantial balance 
of payments deficit*, which could only be bridged through the 


1 Taking into account the above-mentioned deterioration of the terms 
of trade, exports would amount to 0.95 x 1.80 x 7,640 million guilders = 
13,050 million guilders (at 1950 prices). 

? 15,750 million minus 13,050 million = 2,700 million guilders (at 1950 
prices). 


5 
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replacement of imports by domestically produced commodities 
or through a reduction in domestic output (such output is, as we 
have seen, dependent on imports of raw materials). 

If equilibrium were to be attained through a reduction in 
output this reduction would have to amount to 23 per cent. of 
the total output of 1950. The number of unemployed can be 
computed to rise, in this case, to 480,000 or some 350,000 more than 
would be considered acceptable. Alternatively, working hours 
might be reduced from 48 to 44 or less a week. Verdoorn believes 
that Netherlands workers would not willingly accept such a reduc- 
tion, so that the reduction of working hours would become a pure 
unemployment-disguising device. He further points out the lower 
rate of capital formation which would result from a slowing down 
of the rate of increase in production. 

Verdoorn then turns to an investigation of the contribution 
that import replacement could make through a reduction in the 
prospective deficit in the balance of payments and an increase 
in the prospective levels of national income and employment. A 
number of raw materials could, for technical or economic reasons, 
never be produced in the country itself. Such import replacement 
as would be possible would therefore partly consist of the substitu- 
tion of raw material imports for the importation of semi-finished 
products or other raw materials, so that an increase in gross 
domestic production through import replacement would reduce the 
balance of payments deficit by some 40 per cent. of that increase. 
It should be noted that import replacement requires a number 
of difficult conditions to be satisfied. In particular, entrepreneurs 
would have to be willing and able to undertake investments in 
industries where foreign competition would be very keen. Thus, 
although it is not a priors impossible that the balance of payments 
could be brought into equilibrium through import replacement 
the possibilities should be very conservatively estimated. 

One important condition is, of course, the availability of 
sufficient resources for capital formation. Investment needs were 
estimated by Verdoorn with the aid of a third simple “ invariant ” 
statistical relationship, namely, that between increases in total 
industrial production and total capital needs. There are indica- 
tions that a rather constant relation exists between horsepower 
installed and industrial output, to the effect that an increase in 
output of 1 per cent. would require an expansion of installed horse- 
power of about 1.3 per cent. It may further be tentatively assumed 
that the need for capital investment is proportional to that of 
horsepower installed, so that a crude estimate of necessary invest- 
ment can be made. A special complication arises from the fact 
that import-replacing production would be more capital intensive 
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than the average. Even so, it seems that the investments required 
would not, on the whole, be higher than those of the last few 
years. We have already indicated that during these years invest- 
ment was stimulated by unusually favourable market conditions. 
In conclusion, it might be said that, provided the future economic 
developments in the country itself and abroad are not less favour- 
able than was assumed, so that, for example, no prolonged interna- 
tional depression occurs, and if the provisional estimates of pros- 
pects for exports and import replacements do not prove to have 
been over-optimistic, the assumed emigration of one-third of the 
average annual increase in the working population would be 
approximately sufficient to balance the surplus population which 
would otherwise exist. 

The above example shows clearly the difficulties involved in 
making more or less accurate predictions of the “ surplus ” popula- 
tion in a given country. Through an appropriate choice of the 
relationships considered, so that, for example, statistically estab- 
lished “invariants” can be applied, one may attempt to reduce 
the large uncertainties inherent in this kind of prediction. Indeed, 
Verdoorn presents this part of his study as “ an exercise, and not 
a prediction ”. Even so, the analysis permits a number of important 
conclusions. It confirms that for the Netherlands the essential 
difficulty of maintaining full employment lies with the balance 
of payments, and that on Verdoorn’s assumptions the balance 
which may conceivably be reached must necessarily be a delicate 
one. Moreover, the theoretical framework provides a basis for 
judging prospective developments if other, more or less optimistic 
or pessimistic, quantitative and qualitative assumptions are made. 

In this connection it is important to remember Verdoorn’s 
statement that his explanations were an exercise and not a pre- 
diction. An emigration policy, however, must also be based on 
assumptions concerning less favourable developments. The reader 
will have noticed that Verdoorn has relied to a rather large extent 
on his econometric findings, in which not too much allowance 
was made for unfavourable developments. In view of the great 
uncertainties concerning the future and the important consequences 
which may be caused by unforeseen developments, it seems wise 
to take also into account the effect of unfavourable developments 
which will certainly occur during such a long period as 20 years. 
One or two economic depressions, for example, or increased trade 
restrictions might result during this period in situations which 
would make the attainment of Verdoorn’s targets highly im- 
probable. 

In order to be safe one could therefore prefer to assume on 
the basis of one’s own feelings—that is, in the arbitrary way we 
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indicated earlier—that, for example, only 50 per cent. of the 
import-saving programmes which were considered theoretically 
possible were realised instead of the 70 per cent. which Verdoorn 
assumed in his estimate, and that certain other difficulties arose, 
for instance with respect to the increase of exports. Instead of 
the originally calculated gap in the balance of payments of 2,700 
million guilders being closed, the deficit might, in 1970, amount 
to some 1,500 million guilders. With the aid of the theoretical 
model used by Verdoorn the number of unemployed can then 
be calculated to amount to some 175,000 above the acceptable 
level of unemployment if the balance of payments is kept in 
equilibrium. 

Let us inquire finally in this section whether there are reasons 
to suppose that during the next five years there will be need for 
emigration at a level higher or lower than the average long-term 
level. 

For a country like the Netherlands, whose economic activity 
is largely influenced by developments in other parts of the world, 
much will depend on the balance of payments situation in the future 
and on industrial investment. The balance of payments has 
improved considerably since the second half of 1951, but the 
present reserves of foreign currency are nevertheless still relatively 
small (equal to the value of imports for three months), and there 
is not much ground for supposing that the recent favourable deve- 
lopments will continue during the next five years. The present 
improvement is mainly due to a reduction in imports as a conse- 
quence of the reduction of stocks to normal levels. The growing 
military expenses and the expected additional expenditure in 
order to reduce unemployment will both have an unfavourable 
influence on the balance of payments. Competition in the inter- 
national markets is growing, and this will hamper the necessary 
extension of exports both in volume and in value. Foreign aid, 
which contributed so much to reconstruction, is diminishing. 
Prospects are not favourable to industrial investment—in fact 
there has been for about a year a manifest reduction in the volume 
of such investment. The picture becomes still less encouraging 
when it is recalled that unemployment in the Netherlands has been 
steadily increasing since 1947. Between 1947 and 1951 the number 
of unemployed persons rose from 43,000 to 63,000, 80,000 and 
93,000 ; in 1952, it is estimated that 135,000 persons were unem- 
ployed. It may be true that these high unemployment figures 
have been partly due to the repatriation of several thousands of 
persons from Indonesia (especially in 1950), but unemployment 
increased considerably between 1951 and 1952, when repatriation 
was practically completed. 
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When all reserves have been made in view of the many uncer- 
tain factors, we think that for the next five years an average 
emigration of 60,000 persons a year is desirable.1_ This would mean 
that 60 per cent. of the annual increase of the working population 
would emigrate. The creation of employment for the remaining 
40 per cent. (16,000 workers) might be a heavy burden in the 
coming years. 

It is interesting to observe here that in the recently published 
Second Note on Emigration (November 1952), the Netherlands 
Government placed the emigration surplus during the next five 
years at about half of the increase in the working population. This 
increase is calculated to be about 48,000 persons yearly during the 
period 1952-58 ; this number is higher than the conservative esti- 
mate of Verdoorn (40,000 for the period 1950-54 and 45,000 for 
the period 1955-59). 

The difference is explained by the fact that here also the influ- 
ence is assumed of an increased propensity to work, a gradual shift 
of part-time agricultural workers (counted only as partial workers) 
to full-time workers in industry, etc. An emigration surplus of 
about half of this increase in the working population (24,000 
workers a year) amounts, together with their dependants, also to 
a level of 60,000 persons a year. 


POTENTIAL EMIGRATION 


The question now arises whether potential emigration is likely 
to be large enough to make possible a long-term solution of the 
Netherlands population problem. In this connection we will 
first consider the emigration-mindedness of the Netherlands 
people. 

The geographical situation of the country at a junction of 
trade routes and the consequent early development of foreign 
trade led to the foundation of Netherlands settlements overseas. 
Contacts in Indonesia resulted in the founding of a rapidly growing 
settlement and a continual increase in migration from the Netherlands 
to Indonesia from the seventeenth century. In North and South 
America Netherlands settlements were founded shortly after their 
exploration. This led to temporary settlements in Brazil, followed 
by emigration of a more permanent character to the Netherlands 
Antilles. In North America the Netherlands founders of Niew 
Amsterdam (the present New York) were pioneers who in later 





1 This refers to net emigration (total emigration minus immigration). 
This figure will probably coincide with the number of emigrants to overseas 
countries, since it may be assumed that emigration and immigration between 
Europe and Indonesia, Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles will balance. 
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years were followed by a flow of Netherlands emigrants. In South 
Africa the arrival of Netherlands immigrants meant the birth of 
a new nation—the recent celebration of the settlement in 1652 of 
Jan van Riebeeck at the Cape of Good Hope is regarded as the 
commemoration of the founding of the Union of South Africa. 

This emigration of former times was particularly the result of 
the economic expansion of the Netherlands; the settlements were 
therefore mainly outposts for trade relations, but religious and 
political controversies in the Netherlands also favoured emigration. 

In the course of the nineteenth century, however, there was a 
change in the nature of the emigration ; from that time on emigra- 
tion was mainly the result of economic necessity, especially of agri- 
cultural crises caused by the failure of the potato crops and huge 
corn imports at low prices from America and Russia. That is why 
emigrants then came particularly from agricultural areas. In the 
period 1840-65, for example, nearly 50 per cent. came from the 
agricultural provinces of Zeeland and Guelders. Precise data 
regarding the volume of emigration in these years are not available, 
but the figures in table III give some idea of the fluctuations in the 
period 1840-1940 ; they include only Netherlands emigrants whose 
departure was registered in Netherlands ports. It should be borne 
in mind that these figures are not very reliable, and this also 
applies to the contemporary statistical data of the United States 
referred to later. 

The volume of emigration was probably higher than these 
figures suggest. United States immigration statistics mention the 


TABLE III. OVERSEAS EMIGRATION FROM THE NETHERLANDS, 
1840-1940 














——— number Number of emigrants 1 
fei of emigrants per yeart Re ecord 
Number pF mg Number ery 

1840-64 .. 1,300 4 1847 5,300 18 

1854 3,600 11 
1882-89 .. 4,850 11 1882 7,300 18 

1889 9,100 20 
1890-99 .. 2,550 5 1892 6,300 14 
1900-09 .. | 2,650 5 1907 4,400 8 
1910-19 .. 1,900 3 1910 3,200 5 
1920-29 .. 3,550 5 1920 6,000 9 
1930-39 .. 1,600 2 1931 3,000 4 


























Source : Central Bureau of Statistics. 

1 Migration to Indonesia, being mainly settlement for a limited period only, is not included. In 1948 
and 1949, for example, 90 per cent. of the volume of emigration to this country consisted of government 
servants and other employees. 
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arrival of 53,701 Netherlands emigrants in the total period 1881-90, 
26,758 in the period 1891-1900, 48,262 in the period 1901-10, and 
43,718 in the period 1911-20. These figures, which concern the 
United States only, are higher than the totals given in the table. 
The difference can be explained partly by the immigration of 
persons of Netherlands nationality from countries other than 
the Netherlands. Canadian statistics mention for 1930 and 1940 
about 10,000 Netherlands-born residents. 

The second world war brought about a complete change in 
the volume and nature of emigration from the Netherlands. The 
volume of overseas emigration, exclusive of Indonesia and the 
Netherlands Antilles, is given in table IV. 


TABLE IV. OVERSEAS EMIGRATION FROM THE NETHERLANDS, 














1946-51 
Number 

Year (tically, | Bet see 
ae 504 1 
ee 8 
 —— 13,837 16 
90...) eae 16 
a eee 21,330 21 
om 5 en 37,605 36 
1952 (first half) 28,846 432 








1 Calculated on the basis of an estimated emigration of 45,000 persons in the whole year. 


The destination of emigrants in recent years is shown in table V. 


TABLE V. DESTINATION OF (OFFICIALLY SPONSORED) EMIGRATION 
FROM THE NETHERLANDS, 1946-51 











a 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | St Ralf 
ee 9 | 2,361] 6,899) 6,856) 7,033)18,604; 15,035 
United States. .. 369 | 2,910) 3,128) 2,605) 2,883) 2,262) 1,367 
pO GP eee 23 95| 867! 1,619) 9,268)10,494) 7,694 
New Zealand. . . — 8 95; 101 503) 3,187| 2,726 
South Africa. . . 16 | 1,062) 2,340) 2,021) 1,153) 2,588) 1,775 
ual lal BE ded 40 140 135} 407) 281 206 82 
Argentina ... . 12 57 194 137 108 132 65 
Other countries 

excluding Europe 35 183 179} 217 101 132 102 
Tete iz: . 504 | 6,816/13,837/13,963/21,330/37,605| 28,846 
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The sharp increase in emigration since the second world war 
can be explained by the following factors : 


(i) There was a certain backlog demand as a consequence of 
the impossibility of emigration during the war years (there 
was a similar demand after 1918) ; 


(ii) contacts with the allied liberating armies had led to greater 
knowledge of the various overseas countries ; 


(iii) war conditions had created a strong desire for change, which 
also expressed itself in more frequent changes of employment 
and environment ; 

(iv) there was a widespread feeling of uncertainty and pessimism 
with regard to prospects at home. 


Of these factors, (ii) and (iii) are of a predominantly psycholo- 
gical nature, and (i) to (iii) are of a temporary character. The 
uncertainty and pessimism mentioned under (iv) resulted on the 
one hand from the changed international political situation and 
on the other hand from expectations regarding changed economic 
conditions. The last factor is quantitatively more important and 
lasting in effect. 

It is interesting to note that emigration in recent years has 
proved to be a remarkably cumulative process in the Netherlands. 
A steadily increasing emigration-mindedness can be observed, 
which is partly to be explained by the success of those who have 
emigrated in recent years. Their new way of life and the standard 
of living that they have succeeded in acquiring in a short time, 
partly by their own qualifications, partly by the greater opportu- 
nities and the government aid provided in the countries of immi- 
gration, have been important incentives to others. There has 
developed an increasing flow of relatives, friends and even parents 
of persons who haye settled successfully. This development has 
been favoured by the above-mentioned rather widespread doubt 
whether industrialisation can and will be able to provide sufficient 
employment possibilities in the Netherlands. In recent months 
somewhat discouraging articles have appeared in the press con- 
cerning employment and housing possibilities in the main countries 
of immigration, but on the basis of the apparent emigration- 
mindedness it seems realistic to estimate that an average of 60,000 
persons will be willing and able to emigrate every year as long as 
emigrants appear to be successful in the countries of immigration. 


THE GOVERNMENT EMIGRATION POLICY 


It follows from the above that it is most important that the 
Netherlands Government should encourage industrialisation and 
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emigration at the same time. Since both industrialisation and 
emigration depend on free decisions taken by individuals, the 
Government can only stimulate and maintain a favourable 
“climate ” for both. 

The measures that have been taken to stimulate industrialisa- 
tion cannot be described in detail here. Briefly, these measures 
have consisted of tax facilities with respect to the necessary invest- 
ments, government subsidies to promote industrial research, 
development plans aiming at the regional decentralisation of 
industry, especially in favour of depressed areas, and a price and 
wage policy aimed at promoting social peace and enabling Nether- 
lands industry to compete with success at home and abroad. 
Recently much stress has been laid on increasing productivity and 
expanding exports. To expand exports new tax facilities have been 
submitted for approval to Parliament. Care has been taken to 
avoid measures that might result in the creation of industries with 
little viability. 

During the first years after the Liberation the Government 
could not promote emigration on a large scale. War damage had 
been so great that the entire labour force was needed for reconstruc- 
tion purposes. Moreover, the countries of immigration did not 
offer special facilities for immigrants, since they were preoccupied 
with the task of finding employment for demobilised members of 
the armed forces and transport capacity was limited. Therefore, 
emigration was arranged by the Netherlands only for a small 
number of farmers’ sons for whom no farmland was available. 

Afterwards, when post-war reconstruction was in full swing, 
it appeared possible to promote also the emigration of unskilled 
industrial workers, and in 1947 arrangements were made for the 
emigration of skilled workers, with the exception of certain highly 
trained workers who could not be spared. These skilled workers 
were free to emigrate but were not subsidised. 


Measures Favouring Emigration 


During the last few years a number of provisions have been 
made favouring emigration, and in the Second Report on Emigra- 
tion published in November 1952 several new measures were 
announced. 


Organisation of Emigration. 

Recent developments leading to mass emigration have made 
it necessary for the Government to set up a body for the organisa- 
tion of emigration. Lately a Bill has been approved by Parliament 
for the creation of an Emigration Council, an advisory body 
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consisting of not less than 28 and not more than 36 representatives 
of Ministries and other public bodies and scientific, private and 
ecclesiastical organisations. An Emigration Board will be founded 
with executive power and also an Emigration Service, the president 
of which will be the Commissioner for Emigration. Officials and 
representatives of social organisations will also be appointed to 
the Board. Thus an attempt has been made to promote an intensive 
form of co-operation of public, private and ecclesiastical organisa- 
tions in the field of emigration. 


Co-ordination of Migration Policy. 


In recent years the effect of the emigration policy has been 
impeded by the mass immigration of Netherlands residents from 
Indonesia and also of a certain number of foreigners. In 1950 
there was even an immigration surplus of no less than 20,000 per- 
sons. In order to obtain a favourable emigration surplus the 
Government intends to stimulate the migration of Netherlands 
residents living elsewhere in the world—so far as they are willing 
to migrate—to the Netherlands overseas territories and to countries 
of immigration. Of course such persons will remain entirely free 
to return to the Netherlands. While recognising the desirability 
of keeping migration within Europe as free as possible, the 
Government will have to make reserves with respect to the immi- 
gration of foreigners to the Netherlands, owing to the demographic 
situation of the country. The existing organisations for emigration 
and immigration will be co-ordinated. 


Information for Emigrants. 


The Government will provide emigrants with information 
concerning what is required by the countries of immigration and the 
possibilities afforded by such countries to suitably qualified persons. 


Vocational Training. 


The future development of emigration depends to a large 
extent on how far the Netherlands will have available the qualified 
persons for which there is a demand in the countries of immigration. 

Table VI gives the figures for the occupations of Netherlands 
emigrants in the period 1948 to 1 July 1952. 

The volume of emigration for white-collar groups and the 
professions will remain small because of the limited demand, 
rather difficult professional assimilation, restricted acknowledg- 
ment of certificates and degrees, etc. 

A relatively large number of agricultural workers have emigrated 
in the last few years. In view of the limited amount of arable 
land available in the Netherlands and the relatively high birthrate 
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TABLE VI. OFFICIALLY SPONSORED EMIGRATION BY COUNTRY 
OF FUTURE RESIDENCE AND DISTRIBUTION OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY, 
1948 to 1 juLty 1952 











3 New {Union of bare 
| ~~ Canada| U.S.A. | Avs: | New South | Brazil Ae | Sadia | . Total 
Europe 
Agriculture. . .|10,397| 1,233) 1,032) 827} 131) 157 | 105 30 | 13,912 
Mining ..... 50 12 64 13 435 — — 3 185 
Metal industry . .| 1,380) 421) 2,179) 662) 1,039) 42 35 46 5,804 
Building materials, 
incl. ceramics . . 26 8 43 6 9 1 2 1 96 
Building industry .| 1,096; 238) 1,603) 311) 1,061) 13 16 13 4,351 
Wood industry . . 184 42; 235 73 84 4 1 3 626 
Paper, printing. . 97 36; 162 47 71 5 2 2 422 
Tees So ee oe 146 20; 131 35 28 4 2 7 373 
Clothing, footwear 209 68} 242 93 56 6 1 9 684 
Leather, rubber 77 21 101 31 2 3 2 1 238 
Chemicals We 61 40 71 50 25 7 5 10 269 
Foods, beverages, 
tobacco oe ora 624, 179) 868) 239) 138 8 8 8 2,072 
Land transport. . 535; 119) 1,063) 180 46 6 5 — 1,954 
Water transport 83 82; 212 30 11 3 3 4 428 
Banking, insurance 60 22 32 10 12 2 1 1 140 
Other services 2,945} 571) 2,020) 1,749) 448) 73 29 51 7,886 
Miscellaneous. . .| 1,098; 937} 1,536) 371) 389) 50 49 97 4,527 
Total . . .|19,068) 4,049)11,594) 4,727) 3,593) 384 | 266 286 | 43,967 






































in rural areas, a large number of emigrants must be expected 
from the workers in the primary branches of economic activity. 
The prevailingly Roman Catholic provinces in the southern part 
of the Netherlands, which have a strongly increasing agricultural 
population and very limited economic prospects, will contribute 
in the future to a larger extent to the number of emigrants. Up 
to now the number of emigrants from these provinces has been 
smaller than the number from the northern provinces. On the 
basis of the development of demand from the immigration countries 
and also because of the excellent reputation of Netherlands agri- 
culture (owing to the high standards of vocational training), 
it is justifiable to expect that there will be many agricultural 
workers among emigrants in the future. 

In the meantime industrialisation in the most important 
countries of immigration has provided openings for industrial 
workers (see table VI). The rather high standard of skill among 
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Netherlands industrial workers will, it appears, provide them with 
good opportunities in the countries of immigration. Recent 
experience shows, however, that it is unlikely that there will be 
opportunities for persons of all industrial occupations to emigrate, 
since most countries of immigration now require persons in certain 
specific occupations only. 

In view of the frequent and often abrupt changes occurring 
in this respect in the countries of immigration, it would perhaps 
appear pointless to try to estimate not only the necessary level 
of emigration for the Netherlands in general, as we have attempted 
above, but also the number of persons that could be termed 
surplus in every category of professional occupation. Not only 
would the degree of uncertainty of such estimates be very consider- 
able ; the practical value of such estimates would be dependent 
on the needs of the countries of immigration for persons of specific 
occupations." 

The only realistic approach to this difficulty appears to be to 
provide emigrants who desire it with the opportunity of receiving 
the necessary vocational training in those professions which appear 
to be in demand in the countries of immigration. To this end the 
Netherlands Government attempts to obtain all the information 
possible regarding future developments in the demand for skilled, 
semi-skilled and unskilled workers in the countries of immigration. 
Vocational training is offered in industrial as well as agricultural 
occupations. Every year some thousands of emigrants who lack 
the skill and experience required to make them acceptable to the 
countries of immigration will be given an opportunity to acquire 
the necessary initial training and experience as industrial or 
agricultural workers. Instruction in foreign languages, particularly 
English, will be stimulated. Further preparation of the emigrants, 
of a more personal character, is left in the hands of private and 
ecclesiastical organisations. 


The Spreading of Emigration. 


In order to promote and maintain a stable level of emigration, 
the Government will favour the extension of emigration to a larger 
number of countries. To this end investigations are being made 
into the possibilities of emigration to Latin America, Africa and 
the Pacific. 


Financial Facilities. 


The financial facilities granted are of three kinds. In the first 
place the subsidies granted to emigrants in respect of the cost of 


1 Nevertheless it is interesting to note that a committee has calculated 
that for a period of four years an annual emigration of not less than 15,000 
agricultural workers would be desirable. . 
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transport and the initial amount of money desirable to promote 
their successful start in the country of immigration is being 
increased for certain categories of emigrants. Further, from now 
on a liberal view will be taken when deciding what persons shall be 
subsidised. Not only surplus persons but also non-surplus persons 
will be subsidised if this is desirable for the maintenance and 
extension of the level of emigration. An exception will be made 
in the case of highly qualified workers who cannot be replaced in 
the specific place they occupy in the production process. So far 
the government policy has been to ensure that, per country, the 
ratio of surplus workers to workers who can hardly be spared is 
not less than three to one. In future this ratio will no longer be 
applied per country but to total emigration. The Government may 
change the policy of subsidies if this over-all ratio appears to change 
for the worse. 

No subsidies will be granted to emigrants who may harm the 
reputation of the Netherlands or to persons considered unlikely 
to succeed as emigrants. 

It is hoped by the Government that the new policy of subsidies 
will enable emigration to be extended to an increasing number of 
countries and that new opportunities will be utilised. 

In the second place facilities have been created for the export 
of capital. The amount of foreign currency which emigrants may 
take with them has recently been nearly doubled (dollars excepted). 
The initial amount that may be taken by a family consisting of 
husband, wife and one child, is now the equivalent of 2,650 guilders. 
For the dollar area 60 per cent. of this amount is allowed. 

Emigrants who wish to settle independently may transfer, 
in addition to the above amounts, the equivalent of 15,000 guilders 
in foreign currency or, if they prefer it, the equivalent of 29,000 
guilders in the form of goods of European origin exported from the 
Netherlands (maximum value 15,000 guilders), a prefabricated 
house (maximum value 10,000 guilders) and the equivalent of 4,000 
guilders in foreign currency or in goods. For the dollar area these 
amounts are again limited to 60 per cent. of the above. By “ inde- 
pendent settlement ” is understood the settlement as such of small 
businessmen (merchants, bakers, etc.) and certain other forms. 
These facilities are granted after the emigration attaché has verified 
that independent settlement will really take place. 

Finally, a policy of allowing credit to less prosperous emigrants 
is under consideration ; this would shorten the administrative 
emigration procedure and enable them to take with them higher 
amounts of foreign currency, in order to help their start in the 
country of immigration. Similar credit facilities are under consi- 
deration for the furtherance of independent settlement and to help 
independent settlers in their housing problems. 
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The Transport of Emigrants. 


Provisions have been made or are in preparation for extending 
Netherlands transport capacity in order to meet rapidly changing 
needs. This has proved desirable as seasonal and other fluctuations 
in emigration possibilities have made it necessary to dispose of a 
highly flexible transport capacity. The Netherlands Government 
mentions with gratitude in the Second Emigration Report the aid 
received in 1952 from the Provisional Inter-Governmental Com- 
mittee for the Movement of Migrants from Europe (P.I.C.M.M.E.), 
now the Inter-Governmental Committee for European Migration 
(I.C.E.M.), with respect to the transport of emigrants. 


Other Provisions. 


The Netherlands Government will assist in the placing of 
emigrants by private and ecclesiastical organisations as well 
as by her own representatives (emigration attachés). Well prepared 
projects for the emigration of groups of persons will also be pro- 
moted if the receiving countries are prepared to support them. 

International co-operation in migration matters will continue 
to be an important part of the Netherlands emigration policy. 
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Development Corporation (1.L.O. Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 5). 











The Agricultural Economy of Chile 


The following article briefly summarises the principal findings and 
recommendations of the report of a Mission of the International Bank 
and the Food and Agriculture Organisation, which at the request of the 
Chilean Government made a detailed study of the various aspects of the 
agricultural economy of Chile. Two serious agricultural problems face 
Chile today—the attainment of a level of food production ad to 
supply a constantly rising population, and the maintenance of a 
balance between agricultural development and industrial expansion. 
problems are not, however, peculiar to Chile. The report derives special 
importance from the fact that these problems are typical of all underdeveloped 
countries which have adopted ambitious plans for economic development. 


In Chile only 17 per cent. of the total land area, or 12.7 million 
hectares}, is devoted to agriculture and animal husbandry. Nearly 
three-quarters of the area is in pasture, and only the remainder, 
3.2 million hectares, is under crops. Eighty per cent. of the land culti- 
vated produces cereals, mainly wheat. About 75 per cent. of the 
cultivable land is held in farms ranging from 100 to several thousand 
hectares. Cultivation is usually extensive and does not require much 
technique or skill. in soap to estimates made by the Development 

workers employed in agriculture in 1950 

was 770,000, or 33.5 per cent. of the active population of Chile. As in 
other Latin American countries, the percentage for “ agricultural 
population” is somewhat higher than the percentage for “ people 

active in agriculture”, the difference being mainly the result of the 

very low percentage of women active in agriculture (10 per cent. of 
all women). Agricultural wages are very low in comparison with wages 
in other occupations, amounting to 50 ony cent. of wages in commerce, 
per cent. of those in mining. 

The proportion of the national income provided by agriculture is thus 
very small, amounting to 16.5 per cent., and the productivity of the 


2 The Chilean Development Corporation, established in 1939, has achieved remarkable 
results in the utilisation of water power, the establishment of important manufacturing 
industries, and in forestry, agriculture and fisheries. Cf. Herman Finer: The Chilean 
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agricultural worker is also extremely low. Investment in agriculture 
has been very restricted in recent years ; it amounted to only 9 per cent. 
of gross investment between 1940 and 1950, and during five of these 
years there was little or no net investment. The results of Chilean 
agricultural activity during this period have therefore been poor in 
contrast with those in other economic fields, and agriculture will continue 
to stagnate unless energetic development measures are taken. 

There are many inter-related reasons for this situation. In the first 
place Chile, largely through the Development Corporation, has carried 
out large-scale plans for industrial petty wee during the last 14 years 
and, although they have produced very beneficial over-all results, they 
have not allowed the authorities to give agriculture all the attention 
it requires. The improved living standards of the urban masses and 
the normal growth of the population, which was 1.7 per cent. per year 
from 1940 to 1950, have placed an additional burden on agriculture which 
it has not been able to meet in spite of an annual increase in production 
of 1.6 per cent. during the same period. In the second place the general 
inflationary movement throughout the country has deprived the farmer 
of incentives to invest in agricultural improvements, since he prefers 
to spend his savings on goods which will protect him from the constant 
fall in the purchasing power of the currency. Finally, the Government's 
general economic policy has not protected agriculture during recent 
years and has placed it at a disadvantage with regard to other eco- 
nomic activities. 

The practical results of this situation have been a deficit in annual 

roduction, aggravated by a greater increase in the consumption than 
in the production of food (2.3 per cent. annual increase in consumption 
as against 1.6 per cent. in production) and by the unfortunate fact 
that Chile, a country with a surplus agricultural and stockraising 
production in the thirties, has become a country with a production 
deficit in the last five years. The country has been enabled to survive 
this situation by the favourable movement in the prices of its main 
export products on the international market. It would, however, be 
reckless to count on similar conditions prevailing in the future ; more- 
over the existing imbalance may produce a dangerous situation of 
dissatisfaction among agricultural workers and a slackening of industrial 
development due to the low oe power of a large section of the 
population (40 per cent. of the total). 


PROGRAMME PROPOSED BY THE MISSION 


The programme proposed by the Mission extends over eight years 
and will come to an end in 1960; the figures for the years 1945-49 
have been taken as a base. If the recent trend continues population 
will increase by 1960 to 6.93 million, an increase of 23 per cent. over 
the population of 1945-49. With no changes in the consumption of food 
per head of the population, food production would also have to rise to 
the same extent. However, since real income per head will rise by about 
18 per cent., it is to be supposed that consumption will increase 36 per 
cent., and this increase will have to be met by proportional increases 
in meet or in imports. The production deficit grew to 10 per cent. 
in 1952 and will continue to rise unless production increases by 3.12 per 
cent. per year, which is the figure recommended by the Mission. After 
the end of the programme a 2.5 per cent. annual increase will be sufficient 
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to preserve the balance between consumption and production. With 
this target in view the Mission worked out the following investment 
plan : 


TOTAL INVESTMENT FOR AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES ! 
(in millions of pesos * at 1951 prices) 

















1951 average, 1952-60 
Gross Net Gross Net 
Investment on farms : 
PEM oe Ww. GoslAuce % Sada? 1,250 450 | 2,210 | 1,370 
POM * oo oy) sb ace 8 470 340 | 1,040 900 
Investment for marketing, transport 
and processing : 
i. Ssh 6 0 6 et oie & 790 90 | 1,125 335 
Puen « ne wee Fee ee 560 330 955 575 
Total private. . .| 2,040 540 | 3,335 | 1,705 
Total public . . . | 1,030 670 | 1,995 | 1,475 
Grand total .. .| 3,070 | 1,210 | 5,330 | 3,180 























1 Excluding forestry. 
2 85 pesos = $1 at 1951 prices. 


The plan thus involves considerable increases in both private invest- 
ment (mainly on the farms themselves) and public investment (mainly 
in irrigation, marketing, transport, etc.) with the object of reaching 
a total increase of 36.5 per cent. over the production of 1945-49. For this 

agricultural d must be increased by 500,000 hectares. 
Agricultural techniques must be considerably improved, a new i- 
cultural price and external trade policy adopted and the farmers provided 
with a number of services such as seed distribution, transport facilities, 
medium-term credit, etc. 


Steps to be Taken by Farmers 


The Mission considers that one of the main defects of Chilean agri- 
culture is the practice of extensive farming without ce-cndinetitn be- 
tween crop cultivation and stockraising. It therefore recommends that 
Chilean farmers adopt mixed farming, for which they will have to 
construct shelters and grow fodder for the animals. This will facilitate 
an increase in the production of meat and milk and considerably reduce 
its risks. To enable this recommendation to be carried out it is indispens- 
able that the workers be provided with technical training by means of a 
long-term rural education programme combined with the progressive 
improvement of their conditions of life so as to raise their productivit 

and efficiency. The Mission considers that increased agricultural oontk 
isation is advisable, the land close to cities being used for the production 
of truck crops and more distant areas for plantation products. Other 
measures will be necessary in order to increase agricultural productivity, 
particularly the intensive use of fertiliers and selected — 4 the import 
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of cattle and heavy investment in modern farm equipment of all kinds, 
particularly tractors, which are indispensable for the cultivation of 
certain products in the south of the country. 


Steps to be Taken by the Government 


The Mission recommends that the Government should carry through 
a vast plan to increase the cultivated area by 200,000 hectares through 
irrigation and by an additional 300,000 hectares through the drainage 
and clearance of waste land. To this end the Government will have 
to apply the existing laws which pase. that part of the cost of irrigation 
projects shall be borne by the farmers who benefit from them. The 
Government would also have to take a number of measures directly 
benefiting farmers, such as the institution of medium-term credit to 
enable them to make the capital investments required to raise product- 
ivity, the creation of a centre for training in the handling and mainten- 
ance of machinery and equipment, the improvement and expansion of 
agricultural extension services, the doubling of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture estimates during the next five years and the creation of an Agri- 
cultural Marketing Division within the Ministry. Finally the Mission 
recommends the creation of a semi-autonomous Land Improvement 
Institute within the Ministry of Agriculture and the stimulation of 
the Land Settlement Fund (Caja de Colonizacién), whose activities 
have declined as a result of chronic inflation imperilling its financial 
situation. 


General Economic Policy 


Besides the measures set out above, the Mission thought it advisable 
to recommend others more general in character but none the less 
indispensable to restore confidence among Chilean farmers and provide 
them with new incentives for the vigorous carrying out of the proposed 
activities. In the first place the Mission believes that the adoption of 
the development plan would in itself go a long way towards restoring 
the farmers’ faith in the Government. In the second place the Mission 
considers it essential to the success of the proposed programme to check 
the inflationary movement which has been the cause of unproductive 
investments by farmers. The general price and external trade policy has 
also done appreciable harm to Chilean agriculture, since it has tried to 
keep agricultural prices, especially wheat and meat prices, at a lower level 
than those in industry, and while special facilities have been provided 
for the import of agricultural products nothing has been done to 
encourage their export. It therefore recommends a new price and 
external trade policy to enable farmers to benefit from the advantages 
of economic development, and the overhauling of the differential 
exchange rates. 

Additional measures must also be taken in the field of transport to 
ensure the smooth flow of products from producing to consuming 
centres. Marketing facilities in general must be improved, centres 
created for processing milk and sugar, and slaughter-houses and refriger- 
ated warehouses constructed. Finally, the Mission recommends the adop- 
tion of a rational forestry policy, co-ordinated with general agricultural 
policy, and the further development of this branch of activity, which has 
a great future in Chile. 
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CARRYING OUT THE PROGRAMME 


The increase in investments of the order of 2,200 million pesos per 
year recommended by the Mission requires the sacrifice of other invest- 
ments or a reduction of consumption by the Chilean population. The 
Mission was in favour of the burden being shared between the two. This 
new policy will require a planning authority and it is recommended 
that an Agricultural Development Committee be set up to administer 
the plan. The Committee will be composed of 10 members representing 
the Ministries and institutions connected with the problems of Chilean 
agriculture, under the chairmanship of the Minister of Agriculture, 
and will report to the Economic Development Committee of the Cabinet, 
which will determine general policy with the approval of Congress. 

Although the programme will undoubtedly be costly the Mission 
believes that the benefits achieved will be very great in view of the 
high return on agricultural investments in Chile in comparison with 
other countries throughout the world, and the task will be made easier 
by the fact that the necessary natural and human resources are available. 
It is, however, essential that Government policy should be more stable 
and rational than in the past, since this has been one of the main causes 
of the relative backwardness of Chilean agriculture during recent years. 
Finally, the Mission expresses its conviction that “ the Chilean people 
have the energy and tenacity to carry through a bold attack on the 
development problems of their country’s agriculture ”. 
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The Social Problem 


Mr. Pierre Laroque, on whose shoulders was laid the crushing 
responsibility of organising the social security system after the libera- 
tion of France, has just published a book entitled Réflextons sur le 
probléme social. hevateni, 

We are grateful to him for not having kept for himself and those 
immediately connected with him the reflections he has been led to make 
on the social problem as a whole as a result of his day-to-day creative 
experience, his contacts with different social groups and his meticulous 
observation of the aspirations, reticences and resistances of men in 
relation to the great changes which are taking place today. 

The reader, too, finds himself reflecting and meditating on the true 
significance of org ge f events, for the depth of the thoughts 
expressed and the clarity of the exposition prevent him from merely 
accepting or rejecting the conclusions which follow on each set of “ reflec- 
tions ”. 

Today nobody refuses to admit that the social problem exists ; the 
general tendency today is rather to believe that the revolution which is 
to solve the problem inevitably involves the spectacular overthrow of 

litical systems. However, the absence of such spectacular upheavals 
is no longer a sign that things are static or a guarantee that they will be 
stable. Mr. Laroque warns us that the revolution takes many more 
forms than is generally recognised, and that everywhere it is funda- 
mentally changing human relations. He states: “ It is a social revolu- 
tion in that it aims at more than political and economic changes ; its 
fundamental aim is to build up a new social structure and new relations 
between men”. The revolution thus manifests itself in widely different 
forms ; however, the “ variety of these manifestations should not be 
allowed to conceal its fundamental unity ”. 

If this fundamental unity is recognised, the origin ot the revolution 
itself must also be realised if the value and the driving force behind its 
different manifestations are to be understood. Mr. Laroque considers 
that the revolution has sprung from “ the vague suspicion, gradually 
developing into a definite conviction, that the existing social structure 
and the respective conditions of the different groups of mankind are 
unjust ”, and he adds: “ The conviction that the existing situation is 
unjust does not . . . spring from poverty itself, but from the awareness 
that poverty exists”. tt is interesting to see Mr. Laroque in agreement 
with Fernand Pelloutier, the precursor of trade unionism in France, on 
a point of such fundamental importance as the subjective conception 
of poverty, although half a century (and what a half century it has 
been !) separates the two. 


1 Les Editions sociales francgaises, Paris. 
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Mr. Laroque emphasises that to become aware of poverty in this 
way u that the working classes have reached a certain level 
of poli ical and economic education and of civilisation which is only 
found in the most highly industrialised countries. 

The consequences of these reflections are far reaching. They reopen 
a debate which is no longer academic but of decisive importance to the 
future of the free world. At a time when consideration is very rightly 
being given to improving the economic and social condition of countless 
workers in the economically underdeveloped countries there is food 
for thought in the implied warning that the speed at which the sponta- 
neous but reasoned changes in relations between men in the industrially 
advanced countries are taking place cannot be slowed down, since in 
those countries the awareness is clearer and more marked. In other 
words it would be a dangerous illusion to believe that in these countries 
the driving forces of the social revolution, which have remained peaceful 
so far, would agree to mark time until standards can be raised to a 
uniform level throughout the world. 

Mr. Laroque considers that one of the most important of the factors 
that make workers aware of their poverty is the distribution of income, 
to which all inequalities in standards of living are due. “ Whether 
income is considered as being distributed among social groups or among 
individuals, the distribution itself all too often appears to be arbitrary, 
consolidating privileges and inferiorities for which public opinion can 
see no justification, and which perhaps have no justification.” 

Wages have a subordinate position in relation to other forms of 
income, since wages cannot be maintained at high levels in the face of 
fluctuations of other economic factors, as other forms of income can. 
The —- of these other forms of income is no longer “ accepted as 
an unavoidable necessity”. Mr. Laroque describes the origin and 
development of the movement to restrict or even abolish this privilege, 
by changing the relative shares of wages and other incomes in the distri- 
bution of wealth through increased wages and purchasing power, full 
employment policy, social benefits and the shortening of the commercial 
circuit through consumer co-operatives. He outlines the contributions 
of employers, organised labour and the public authorities to this move- 
ment, and at the same time shows the limits to the action of each. 
Action of this kind, whether taken by one group alone or by all three 
groups together, can increase—and in many cases is increasing—the 
share of the national income received by wage earners, and is thus 
bringing about a fundamental transformation of society in a gradual, 

ceful and often not immediately obvious way. Positive results have 

n observed, but in practice they are only achieved “ in economically 
advanced countries where only a small percentage of the population is 
employed in agriculture, there are large numbers of wage earners, and 
the trade unions are strong”. Thus, he says, “ by what appears to be 
a paradox, the total share of the workers in the national income is 
increasing mainly, if not exclusively, in countries where their share is 
already considerable ”. 

Another element which affects the awakening of the consciousness 
of the working classes is security for the morrow, or insecurity, depend- 
ing on one’s point of view. “ In the first place, all social groups do not 
suffer equally from insecurity. Those who have capital reserves, or 
social reserves in the form of personal relations or opportunities for 
obtaining material and moral assistance, do not suffer from insecurity 
at all, or only to a very limited degree ”, writes Mr. Laroque. Thus, 
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while emphasising the importance which social security in its widest 
sense has taken on in the group psychology of the masses, he can state 
that “ the desire for social security is only one aspect of man’s desire 
for general security ”. 

It is difficult to decide whether the desire for security is more or less 
important than the desire for equality of opportunity in life in the reac- 
tions of mass consciousness. These two aspirations are of common origin 
to such an extent that sometimes they may be confused ; often, however, 
they are different in character. In any case Mr. Laroque considers that 
inequality of opportunity is one of the gravest injustices felt by the 
mass consciousness. He gives particular attention to equality of oppor- 
tunity to obtain medical care and education, and makes a penetrating 
analysis of these two problems. In spite of the sober style of the book, 
when reading the p es on equality of opportunity to obtain medical 
care one can guess the dramatic nature of the cases the author observed 
when he was directot-general of the social security scheme. “ Equality 
of opportunity to obtain medical treatment,” he says, “ is equality in 
life itself, and means an equal right to be born, to live and to survive.” 

The section on the advancement of workers in the occupational and 
trade-union fields and the position of the supervisory staff demands 
reflection. In this section Mr. Laroque shows the seriousness of this 
problem, which deserves to be examined separately and much more 
fully. Relations between employers and workers are being reorganised, 
and increasing numbers of workers are thereby receiving an opportunit 
to work their way up from the ranks and to show their abilities. This is 
a good thing. owever, “ these new activities also lead to the forma- 
tion in large undertakings of groups of supervisors competing with the 
normal supervisory staff”. The technical supervisors are more and more 
finding themselves in a false position. “ These new supervisors, by 
the very nature of their duties, are in direct contact with the manage- 
ment, know the decisions of the management before the departmental 
heads and foremen, and even influence those decisions to a certain 
extent ; thus their authority over the personnel is increasing and the 
fact that the persons concerned have worked their way up and enjoy 
the confidence of the workers makes it all the easier for their authority 
to overshadow the authority of the ordinary supervisors.” Mr. Laroque 
has already written an excellent book on relations between employers 
and workers ! ; we should like to see a study by him of the relationship 
between “ social supervisors ” and technical supervisors in the under- 
taking. It is clearly important to dissipate the sense of uneasiness 
which has resulted from the reorganisation of the undertaking. If this 
uneasiness is allowed to develop it may well nullify the excellent results 
of the experiments which Mr. —— analyses in a = on the 
— of the workers, in which he shows how conditions of work have 

en changed by the action of trade unions, employers and the law. 

In his conclusions, which he entitles “ Prospects”, Mr. Laroque 
states that there is no question of choosing between the achievement 
and rejection of social justice. Today the choice is a much narrower 
one—between “ the realisation [of social justice] by the transformation 
of the existing social order or by its overthrow”. He adds: “ It is 
sible to hesitate between evolution and revolution, but the re to 
accept evolution inevitably leads to revolution ”. This is a clear warning. 
But to which particular group is he speaking ? To the Governments ? 


1 Les rapports entre patrons et ouvriers (Editions Montaigne, Paris, 1938). 
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To the employers ? Or to the working classes and the militant workers ? 
Mr. Laroque does not say, but it may be that he is speaking to all of 
them at once, but to different degrees according to the country. For 
in all objectivity it must be recognised that no one of these three groups 
has the monopoly of resistance and that, in order to understand and to 
act, each of these groups will certainly have to make its share of sacri- 
fices—sacrifices of material wealth, moral position and mental habits. 
It cannot be otherwise if it is true, as Mr. Laroque states, that “ the fair 
distribution of wealth, security for the morrow, equality of opportunity 
and the development of labour relations guaranteeing human dignity 
find an expression in manifold, varied and fundamental attacks on 
‘freedom in all its forms, on the economic, physical and even the intel- 
lectual freedom of individual beings ”. 

One may disagree with the opinions expressed in this book, but 
Réflexions sur le probléme social will certainly make people think a 
great deal. It would not be surprising if the ideas expressed here 
became the starting pest of a great ideological movement to revise or 
define more accurately a number of social concepts which have up to 
now remained practically unchallenged. 


Albert GuIGul. 
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Publications of the I.L.0. 


Documents of the International Labour Conference. 


Thirty-sixth Session, 1953. Report III (Part II): Summary of Reports on 
Unratified Conventions and on Recommendations (Article 19 of the Con- 
stitution). Geneva, 1953. 49 pp. 50 cents; 3s. 


This fourth series of reports submitted by Governments under Article 19 
of the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation relates to the 
Rigtt of Association (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention, 1947, the 
Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right to Organise Convention, 
1948, the Migration for Employment Convention (Revised), 1949, and the 
Migration for Employment Recommendation (Revised), 1949. 


— Report VII : Organisation and Working of Nationa: Labour Departments. 

Geneva, 1953. ix+92 pp. 50 cents; 3s. 

The subject of the organisation and working of national labour depart- 
ments was included in the agenda of the 36th Session of the Conference 
not in view of the adoption of a Convention or Recommendation but for the 
purposes of a general discussion. As the report points out labour departments 
have generally in the past shown the greatest desire to learn from one 
another, and it is generally expected that the interchange of information 
on policies and practices may be of immediate value. It will be for the 
Conference to decide whether it is desirable to frame in an appropriate form, 
on the basis of its discussions, general principles for the guidance of national 
labour departments. 

The report touches on a wide range of subjects which fall within the scope 
of labour departments in the various countries, for which provision must 
be made in the organisation of such departments and which cannot be left 
out in any consideration of their working, but is not concerned with the 
policies which may be pursued in respect of these subjects. It simply de- 
scribes “ what departments of labour do and how they do it”. 


Other Publications 
General. 


BENTwIcH, Norman. Israel. London, Ernest Benn Limited, 1952. 224 pp. 
21s. 


BREMER AUSSCHUSS FUR 'WIRTSCHAFTSFORSCHUNG. Belgisch-Kongo : 
Struktur und Entwicklung einer Kolonialwirtschaft. By Ernst HICKMANN. 
Bremen, Friedrich Triijen Verlag, 1952. 132 pp. 


CORPORACION VENEZOLANA DE FOMENTO, Sub-Gerencia de Servicios Técnicos 
Aspectos geograéficos del Zulia. By Marco-Aurelio Vita. Monografias 
econémicas estadales. Caracas, Imprenta Nacional, 1952. 304 pp. 


HAELLING, Gaston. Palestine israédlienne. Paris, Editions la Jeune Parque, 
1952. 286+vii pp. 700 francs. 


INSTITUT NATIONAL D’ETUDES DEMOGRAPHIQUES. Madagascar : Populations 
et ressources. By Louis CHEVALIER. Travaux et Documents, No. 15. 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1952. 212 pp. 750 francs. 


LABORDE, E. D. (editor). Awustralia, New Zealand and the Pacific Islands, 
2nd revised edition. Melbourne, London, Toronto, William Heinemann 
Ltd., 1952. xii+268 pp. 12s. 6d. 
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PounDs, omen 2 G. The Ruhr. A Study in Historical and Economic 
Geography. loomington, Indiana University Press, 1952. 283 pp. 


PouguET, Jean. Les Antilles frangaises. Collection “Que Sais-Je?” Paris, 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1952. 128 pp. 


TaLBot, David Abner. Contemporary Ethiopia. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1952. xi+267 pp. $4.50. 


WILLIAMS-THOMPSON, Richard. Progress or the Pashas ? The Middle East 
at the Crossroads. London, Frederick Muller Ltd., 1952. 160 pp. 
10s. 6d. 


Social and Economic Questions. 


ADLER, John H., SCHLESINGER, Eugene R., and Otson, Ernest C. In colla- 
boration with the Research Department of the Banco de Guatemala. 
Public Finance and Economic Development in Guatemala. Stanford, Cal., 
Stanford University Press, 1952. xix+282 pp. 

The object of this study is to estimate the impact of the fiscal operations 
of Guatemala on the general economy of the country. The modern method 
of macro-economic analysis was used for this purpose, and various aspects 
of the problem were covered : government income, government expenses and 
public debt, the influence of the fiscal system on commerce, the tax system 
and private income, the relations between fiscal and monetary policies, and 
the fiscal system in connection with economic development. 


CortEs Ropricuez, Hernan. La estructura de la balanza comercial entre 
Espatia e Hispanoamérica, con un estudio especial del mecanismo compen- 
satorio bilateral y multilateral. Madrid, Ediciones Cultura Hispanica, 
1952. 147 pp. 


CowLEes COMMISSION FOR RESEARCH IN Economics. Economic Theory 
and Measurement. A Twenty Year Research Report, 1932-1952. Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1952. 180 pp. 


FourastIE, Jean. La sito yg Collection “ Que Sais-Je ? ” Paris, Presses 

Universitaires de France, 1952. 118 pp. 

In this short popular study the author refers to propositions contained 
in previous writings on the subject and presents productivity—defined 
as a yardstick of technical progress—as one of the keys to an understanding 
of the economic and social phenomena of our time. He claims that this 
conception of productivity takes into account the — aspects of 
contemporary Tr more particularly the instability and disparity 
of prices, periodical depressions and unemployment. The variations in 
purchasing power and in the distribution of active population between 
countries and periods are explained by variations in productivity, and the 
study of these should therefore make it De pp to avoid a recurrence of 
economic depressions and to maintain full employment. A chapter on 
the definition and measurement of productivity entitled “ Productivity 
and Economic Life’, closes the first part of the book. 

The second deals with means of increasing productivity. These 
consist, in Mr. Fourastié’s view, less of technical factors than of factors 
affecting the mental attitudes of men and women and the philosophy of 
civilisations. The productivity spirit—born of the recent combination of 
two ideas, “output” and “costs”—impels men to plan before acting 
and then, in production, to improve the human factors as well as equip- 
ment and management. The book closes with a review of national and 
international action to develop productivity, and a bibliography. 


HawtTrey, R. G. Capital and Employment. 2nd revised edition. London, 
New York, Toronto, Longmans, Green and Co., 1952. viii+337 pp. 40s. 
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The changes in this new edition of a work that first appeared in 1937 
cover mainly the criticism of Keynes’ general theory, which is almost 
entirely rewritten, and important modifications in the author’s comments 
on the works of Hayek and Harrod. A new chapter has been added analys- 
ing the report of United Nations experts on full employment and a new 
introduction criticises the general cheap money policy followed by the 
United States and the United Kingdom since the war in spite of economic 
conditions suggesting the adoption of an entirely different policy. 


INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. Efficiency in the Nationalised 
Industries. By Sir Hubert HouLtpswortu, Henry Jones, Lord LATHam, 
Lord CITRINE. Foreword by Herbert Morrison. London, George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1952. ii+65 pp. 


INSTITUT NATIONAL DE LA STATISTIQUE ET DES ETUDES ECONOMIQUES. 
Mémento économique : L’Autriche. Collection de conjoncture et d’études 
économiques, No. M5. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1952. 
320 pp. 1,200 francs. 


— Mémento économique : La Gréce. Collection de conjoncture et d’études 
économiques, No. M6. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1952. 
308 pp. 1,200 francs. 


Picou, A. C. Essays in Economics. London, Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1952. 
vii+241 pp. 15s. 

Contains a collection of studies of various economic subjects of general 
interest both for experts and the ordinary reader. The eighteen chapters 
cover wages and employment policy, methodology in economic study, 
inflation, food subsidies, planning, and fiscal and monetary questions. 


Report of the Royal Commission on the South Saskatchewan River Project, 
1952. Ottawa, Edmond Cloutier, Queen’s Printer, 1952. xix+423 pp. 


TORRES MARTINEZ, Manuel de, MuNoz LINAREs, Carlos, Cortés RopR{GUEz, 
Hernan, y FERNANDEZ-ARIAS DA CunnHA, Carlos. Las relaciones comer- 
ciales entre Espatia e Hispanoamérica. Madrid, Ediciones Cultura His- 
panica, 1952. 141 pp. 40 pesetas. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


Briers, Goetz. Zwischen Kapitalismus und Syndikalismus : die Gewerk- 
schafien am Scheideweg. Berne, A. Francke AG. Verlag, 1952. 189 pp. 


DEUTSCHER GEWERKSCHAFTSBUND. Protokoll, 1. Bundes-Frauenkonferenz, 
Mainz, 27-29 Mai 1952. Diisseldorf, 1952. 293 pp. 


IstiITUTO CATTOLICO DI ATTIVITA SocIALE. L’organizzazione professionale. 
Settimane sociali dei cattolici italiani, XXIV, Genova, 23-29 settembre 
1951. Rome, Edizioni dell’Ateneo, 1952. 350 pp. 1,500 lire. 


A complete account of the 24th study week organised by the Catholic 
school of social affairs in Italy known as “ Settimane sociali”. The aeeet 
of the course was trade unionism. The first lectures reviewed recent develop- 
ments in the democratic countries, the collectivist countries, and countries 
in which trade unions are recognised in public law, such as Portugal and 
the Argentine Republic. After this historical introduction, the meetings 
were devoted to the study of the general theory of trade unionism, the 
social and economic tasks of the union, freedom of the union from state and 
political ties, collective agreements, the right to strike, etc. The trade-union 
theory advocated by the various speakers was based on a pluralist concep- 
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tion of society, in which the individual is allowed the maximum of liberty 
and responsibility. 


Lerranc, Georges. Les expériences syndicales internationales : Des origines 
a nos jours. Série : Histoire du Travail et de la Vie Economique. Paris, 
Aubier, Editions Montaigne, 1952. 382 pp. 

Having written several works on the French trade-union move- 
ment, Mr. Lefranc came to the conclusion that “in these times of inter- 
dependence, it is unrealistic to isolate national phenomena from the surround- 
ing world which exerts a constant influence on them’’. His present work 
falls into two parts: the Internationals and “ national experience of inter- 
national importance”. The latter part is confined to Italy, Germany, the 
Soviet Union, Great Britain and the United States, and for each country 
the author has had to simplify his subject matter—if only because of the 
limited space at his disposal. He has therefore usually dealt with a single 
dominant aspect, such as “ co-management ” (Mitbestimmung) in Germany. 
He recognises that there is room for a study of more modest and perhaps 
more original movements, such as those of Sweden and Japan—he might 
have added a reference to other Asian movements now in course of de- 
velopment, to the movements in the vast dependent territories in Africa where 
action of a new kind is now beginning, and to the trade-union movements 
of Latin America, although the present instability of these would hamper 


any clear description. 

The original ae of the book, however, lies in its first part, in which 
the international trade-union movement is analysed. A group of four 
chapters entitled “ L’expérience du pluralisme ”’, deals in turn with the First 
International (before 1914), the International Federation of Trade Unions 
(1919-1939), the International Confederation of Christian Trade Unions 
(1919-1939) and the Red Trade-Union International (1921-1939). It is clear 
however that, although the author indicates the essential points in the 
history of the Internationals before the second world war, including their 
relations with the International Labour Organisation, he has deliberately 
condensed this part of the book so as to leave more space for his essay on 
the contemporary period. This is entitled “ L’expérience de l’Unité”. He 
starts with the constitution of the World Federation of Trade Unions, its 
“ checks ’’, its “ scission” and its history since this latter event. The estab- 
lishment of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions and the 
re-establishment of the International Confederation of Christian Trade 
Unions are then also described with the aid of a large number of official 
documents. 

To have brought together and collated all this documentation, hitherto 
scattered, is a very valuable achievement. Furthermore, Mr. Lefranc’s pages 
are studded with general observations, printed in italics and reflecting both 
his own views and his impartial spirit. The book is intended for the French 
reader, but this does not detract from its value to wider circles. 

The volume closes with a number of “ texts and documents ”, comprising 
valuable information on the composition and administration of the Inter- 
nationals. These are preceded by Mr. Lefranc’s own conclusions. He brings 
out one trend when he refers to the various trade-union experiments as 
marking successive stages in one direction ; but “ if there has been evolution 
in a single direction, it has not been continuous, for the chain is broken 
by unsuccessful or abandoned attempts”. Secondly, “the characteristic 
feature of the present trade-union world is its extraordinary diversity ” : 
today’s movements are “a product of history even more than they are 
factors making history”. Thirdly, Mr. Lefranc notes the growing impor- 
tance of politics—in the wider sense of the term—because “ the trade union 
machine can no longer draw to a sufficient extent on fresh working class 
élite ”, and there are, for the new generation, “ ladders of promotion that did 
not exist 50 years ago”. However, the last conclusion of all is optimistic : 
if the trade-union movement can recover its mystic spirit, secure respect 
by its ——- skill and refuse to be controlled by politics, it can still recover 
its position. 
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Labour Law. 


GEYSEN, R. Les Novelles, Corpus Juris Belgici. Droit social. 1: Les contrats 
du travail ; Il: Les contrats d'emploi. Brussels, Maison Ferdinand Larcier 
S.A., 1953. 505 pp. 

The appearance of this codification of Belgian law and precedent 
regarding the hire of services, with commen , is an important event, 
for its author, the President of the Labour Appeal Court at Antwerp, enjoys 
an international reputation as a specialist in labour law. Responding to a 
need felt by very large numbers of persons—employers and employees— 
whose relations are governed by various forms of employment contracts, 
Mr. Geysen covers with great care the whole relevant field—the contracts 
of manual and non-manual workers (including apprenticeship agreements), 
home workers, domestic servants, seamen, inland navigation personnel, 
managerial staff—and also makes a thorough study of collective agreements. 
Next, the author defines the legal rules governing contractual relations 
between employers and employees in such countries as the Argentine 
Republic, Brazil, France, Germany, the Netherlands, Spain and the United 
States. One of the chief merits of this work is its uniform arrangement and 
parallel presentation of the law in force in a number of industrially important 
countries. It thus provides a solid basis for the comparative study of national 
law and regulations regarding the position of employed persons before the 
law. Finally, Mr. Geysen makes a critical review of the provisions which 
appear to require modification and indicates possible amendments. 

There is a very full bibliography, national and international, classified 
by countries and subject matter. Systematic alphabetical and chronological 
tables also facilitate consultation and research. 


Japeson, S. Das Arbeitsrecht der Vereinigten Staaten. Geschichte und 
Grundziige. Munich, Berlin, C.H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1952. viii+125 pp. 


Mur BELLIDO, Francisco. Ei recurso de casacién en materia laboral (meto- 
dologia prdctica). Barcelona, I.G. Magerit, S.A., 1952. 149 pp. 40 
pesetas. 

A study of the doctrine and practice of cassation, i.e., annulment of 
legal decisions, particularly as applied to labour law. In Spain, as in all 
countries in which this system is in use, an appeal of this kind lies where 
there has been either positive disregard for the law or procedural impro- 
priety. Cassation is governed in Spain by the Act of 22 December 1949, 
known as the Labour Courts (Reform) Act, and by Book IV of the Labour 
Code of 23 August 1926. The present book examines the institution from a 
practical standpoint and expounds the law and precedent regarding this 
form of appeal. 


SADLER, Walter C. Industrial Law. Chicago, Callaghan & Company, 1952. 
xxii+557 pp. 

UnsaIin, Alejandro M. Ordenamiento de las leyes obreras argentinas. 4th 
edition, brought up to date. Buenos Aires, El Ateneo, 1952. 537 pp. 

38 pesos. 

This new edition of a work that first appeared in 1943 brings up to date 
the orderly presentation of Argentine law begun in previous editions. The 
labour legislation of the Argentine Republic is not codified in any single 
instrument and is consequently highly complex. This work is therefore of 
very great value to specialists as well as to students. In a preface to the 
present edition the author expresses once more his hope that a labour code 
may be introduced which will consolidate existing legislation. His book 
itself will perhaps serve as a step in this direction. 


Management. 


BarRNES, Ralph M. Motion and Time Study Applications. 2nd edition. 
New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1953. 188 pp. 
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Bum, Milton L. (editor). Readings in Experimental Industrial Psychology. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. xii+455 pp. $6.35. 


ELtswortH, John S., Jr. Factory Folkways. A Study of Institutional 
Structure and Change. New Haven, Yale University Press ; London, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1952. v+284 pp. $4. 


HENEMAN, Herbert G., Jr., and TURNBULL, John G. (editors). Personnel 
Administration and Labor Relations. A Book of Readings. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. xiv+434 pp. $5.25. 

Contains selections from recent industrial relations literature in the 
United States which show some of the more significant trends in that country 
in the two principal fields of manpower management—personnel administra- 
tion and labour relations. The book does not go into the general problems 
of labour economics or labour legislation but is confined to practical oper- 
ating problems with which business managers, personnel officers or trade- 
union leaders have to deal in everyday life. Selected employment problems 
are discussed by outstanding experts in their own words, but the editors 
have provided for some degree of coherence and integration by beginning 
each chapter with summary comments. The editors’ aim is “ to assist in 
providing insight, knowledge and understanding of basic principles and 
procedures of personnel management and labor relations”. While such 
principles and procedures have been developed mainly on the basis of 
United States experience, they would appear to be of value also to students 
of the subject in other countries. 


Mater, Norman R. F. Principles of Human Relations : Applications to 
Management. New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc. ; London, Chapman 
& Hall, Limited, 1952. ix+474 pp. 


Among the principles and techniques of human relations that have 
become the object of increasing interest and attention in recent years, some 
of the most significant are those relating to the development of democratic 
leadership and supervision in industry, icularly from the point of view 
of raising employee morale, improving the quality of decisions and securing 
effective team-work. Mr. Maier’s book discusses this subject in the light 
of new techniques developed by recent research based on the principles 
of social psychology, group dynamics and clinical psychology. ile some 
of the principles are new, the author regards as his most important contri- 
bution the fact that he has used existing industrial organisations as his 
laboratory to assess the value of certain techniques. 

The author analyses the need to train supervisors more intensively in 
human relations, the complex training problems involved and the conditions 
essential to an effective training programme. Considerable attention is given 
to the practice of having decisions made by groups as a technique of demo- 
cratic leadership and supervision, and case studies are quoted to illustrate 
democratic supervision in action. The su ii ed s dealings with individuals, 
an important factor in leadership, are discussed. 


La mesure du travail en France. Rapport de Monsieur l’Ingénieur général 
Franck, délégué général du “Bureau des Temps Elémentaires” au 
9¢ Congrés International de 1’Organisation Scientifique 4 Bruxelles en 
juillet 1951. Paris, Association Interprofessionnelle pour |’Etude et la 
Simplification du Travail, 1952. 84 pp. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS AND ITS 
COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL SERVICE. Current Progress in Human Rela- 
tions in Industry. Proceedings of the Thirty-fourth Silver Bay Confer- 
ence on Human Relations in Industry, July 16-19, 1952. New York, 
Association Press, 1952. 109 pp. $1.75. 


SocIETY FOR ADVANCEMENT OF MANAGEMENT. Proceedings: Seventh 
Annual Time Study and Methods Conference. Sponsored by the Society 
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for Advancement of Management, Inc., and the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, Management Division. New York, 1952. 
iv+192 pp. 


Manpower ; Migration. 


AUERBACH, Frank L. The Immigration and Nationality Act. A Su 
of its Principal Provisions. Foreword by Read Lewis. New York, Com- 
mon Council for American Unity, 1952. 103 pp. $1.50. 


This volume explains apy = and concisely the yrs. ay provisions of 
the McCarran-Walter Act. It is designed especially as a handbook for 
those working in the immigration and nationality field and others interested 
in knowing what the new Act does. A short history of United States immi- 
gration legislation, statistics on immigration, a bibliography and an index 
are also included. To facilitate reference to the Act itself, section references 
have been inserted. 


BENNETT, S. V., COWHERD, H. S., Grpspons, C. C., and Taytor, H.C. Piena 
occupazione nella vostra comunita. Relazione dell’Istituto W. E. Upjohn 
per le ricerche comunitarie. Translated from the original, Full Employ- 
ment in Your Community, by Franco FERRAROTTI. Milan, Edizioni di 
Comunita, 1952. xxi+190 pp. 1,100 lire. 


IstTITUTO NAZIONALE DI CREDITO PER IL LAVORO ITALIANO ALL’ESTERO 
(Rome). Emigrazione e colonizzazione agricola in Brasile. Relazioni e 
— della Missione Italiana di Assistenza Tecnica. Vols. I and II. 

lorence, Stabilimenti Tipolitografici Vallecchi, 1952. xxvii+490 and 
521 pp. 


MINISTRY FOR INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE (Ireland). Report of a Commission 
on Youth Unemployment, 1951. Dublin, Government Publications Sale 
Office, 1952. x+76 pp. 3s. 6d. 


A survey of the extent of unemployment and its causes among young 
people in Ireland between the ages of 14 (the school-leaving age) and 20. 
In 1946 11.1 per cent. of the 302,736 young persons between these ages 
were unoccupied; 13,836 of them were under 16 

The Commission, in order to remedy this situation, advocates raising 
the school-leaving age to 15 and later 16 years; the creation of a voca- 
tional guidance service, and of an experimental scheme of occupational, 
educational and recreational facilities for young people, under the control 
of this service ; and the creation of apprenticeship committees on the lines 
contemplated in the Apprenticeship Act of 1931, to be co-ordinated under 
a National Apprenticeship Committee. The Commission considered that 
more attention should also be given to the promotion of physical health 
and welfare at school and at work by extension of the ato meals service, 
medical examination as to fitness for work (with re-examination at inter- 
vals up to the age of 18) and revision of the welfare provisions of the 
Factory and Workshop Act in the light of modern standards. 

Measures respecting hours of work, wages, etc., are also proposed for 
three large well-defined groups (agricultural workers, domestic workers 
and messengers) who do not come within the scope of the Conditions of 
Employment Act. 

The Commission also recommends that inspection to enforce legislation 
relating to conditions of employment and the protection of workers engaged 
in industry and commerce should be in accordance with the I.L.O. Labour 
Inspection Convention (ratified by Ireland on 16 June 1951). 


PavioLo, Giovanni. Emigrare: La Colombia, l’Ecuador, Il. Venezuela. 
Rome, 1952. 138 pp. 1,200 lire. 
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PENa y LILLo, Hugo Silva. Ei paro forzoso. Memoria de prueba para optar 
al grado de Licienciado en la Facultad de Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales 
de la Universidad de Chile. Santiago, 1952. 57 pp. 


Vocational Guidance and Training. 


GoossEns, Franz. Die Praxis der Ausbildung und Fortbildung im Betrieb. 
Eine Untersuchung des Arbeitskreises fiir Soziale Betriebspraxis, 
Miinchen, im Sommer 1951. Munich, Diisseldorf, Verlag ilhelm 
Steinebach, 1952. 71 pp. 

Gives the results of an inquiry into the industrial training and voca- 
tional education activities of 89 industrial firms in Germany. The report 
gives a detailed analysis of training practices in these firms as one group 
and then of the same firms divided into five groups according to size. 
Details are given of the personnel structure, up ng and other efforts 
to secure continuity and of training conditions for apprentices and other 
new employees. The arrangements for keeping employees abreast of tech- 
nical development and to raise their standard of general education are 
described, with data on the costs of training. The report does not attempt 
to interpret the data. Sample in-plant training programmes and a short 
selected bibliography conclude the report. 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE. Careers Guide : Opportun- 
ities in the Professions and in Business Management. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1952. 136 pp. 3s. 6d. 


UNGDOMSKOMMISSIONEN. Ungdommens adgang til uddannelserne ved de 
videregdende faglige skoler M.V. Peerage afgivet af Ungdoms- 
kommissionen. Copenhagen, J. H. Schultz A/S, Universitets-Boktryk- 
keri, 1952. 52 pp. 

Report on the admission of young persons to advanced vocational 
schools. 


UNIONE CATTOLICA ITALIANA INSEGNANTI MeEpD1. L’istruzione tecnica e 
professionale. Atti del Convegno tenuto a Como nel settembre 1951. 
Rome, Edizione U.C.I.I.M., 1952. 95 pp. 200 lire. 


Conditions of Work. 


BUNDESMINISTERIUM FUR GESAMTDEUTSCHE FRAGEN. Die Ausbeutung der 
menschlichen Arbeitskraft in der Sowjetzone. Materielle, ideologische und 
disziplinarische Mittel zur Steigerung der Arbeitsproduktivitat und ihre 
sowjetischen Vorbilder. Bonner Berichte aus Mittel- und Ostdeutsch- 
land. Bonn, 1952. 106 pp. 


CENTRALE NATIONALE DES EmpLoyts. Congrés 28-29 juin 1952, Bruxelles. 
L’employé : ses ressources, ses relations sociales sur le plan professionnel. 
Brussels, 1952. 47 pp. 


Dumont, J. Technique de la rémunération du travail.. Préface de A. DuBots. 
Paris, Dunod, 1953. x+174 pp. 940 francs. 


According to the writer of the preface this book is “a review of the 
various techniques of remuneration with the emphasis on justice rather 
than on the requirements of production”. It is in this spirit that the author, 
after discussing the minimum living wage and wage scales, examines at 
some length wage techniques, output bonuses and profit-sharing methods 
and the psychological effects of applying these methods. In the last part 
of the study he discusses profit-sharing systems, among which he recom- 
mends the method suggested by L. de Broucker, under which profits are 
divided pro rata in two shares which represent the contribution made by 
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labour and capital respectively. This is the method, he concludes, which 
in time will prove most successful in’ enabling the worker to participate in 
the common work of production. 


NijsEn, Alice. Le travail des femmes dans l’industrie textile. Congrés du 
10 et 11 mai 1952. Ghent, Centrale Chrétienne des Travailleurs du 
Textile et du Vétement de Belgique, 1952. 164 pp. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT CONTRACT COMPLIANCE. Equal 
Economic Opportunity. A Report by the Committee. Washington, 
1953. viii+111 pp. 45 cents. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


CENTRALE NATIONALE DES EmpLoyks. La réforme de la sécurité sociale : 
Principes génévraux ; l’assurance maladie-invalidité ; les accidents de travail 
et les maladies professionnelles ; le chémage ; les allocations familiales ; la 
pension. Congrés 28-29 juin 1952. Brussels, 1953. 72 pp. 


GeremiA, Giusto. Previdenza e assistenza in Italia. Guida e formulari 
conseguire le prestazioni previdenziali. Rome, 1952. 207 pp. 500 lire. 


SCHIEFER, J. Das System der sozialen Sicherheit in den Vereinigten Staaten. 
Internationale Bibliothek fiir soziale Sicherheit. Frankfurt-am-Main, 
Bonn, Lutzeyers Fortsetzungswerke G.m.b.H., 1952. 170 pp. 


A general survey of social security in the United States with particular 
reference to the relationships between social security, the level of economic 
activity and the productivity of labour. 


UDVALGET ANGAENDE FORSORGEN FOR DE I FORSORGSLOVENS KAPITLER 
XXIV-XXVII OMHANDLEDE PERSONER. Betaenkning. Vol. I. Copen- 
hagen, J. H. Schultz A/S, Universitets-Bogtrykkeri, 1952. 210 pp. 


Report of a committee on public assistance to persons referred to in 
the Public Assistance Act, Chapters 24-37. 


Living Conditions. 


HouMAN, Elmo Paul. Seamen Ashore. A Study of the United Seamen’s 
Service and of Merchant Seamen in Port. Foreword by William S. 
NEWELL and E. S. Lanp. Merchant Seamen Studies: Vol. II. New 
Haven, Yale University Press; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press, 1952. xxiii+426 pp. $5. 


In this scholarly and well annotated volume Professor Hohman writes 
chiefly of the United Seamen’s Service, the private agency which was res- 
ponsible for the welfare needs of United States merchant seamen both at 
home and overseas during the second world war. 

The book is divided into four main parts, the first comprising a detailed 
descriptive and interpretive analysis of the establishment and operation of 
the United Seamen’s Service during the war years. This private agency, 
which received liberal financial support from the general public, shipowners, 
the trade unions and the Government, maintained a total of 84 seamen’s 
centres in 22 coastal cities in the United States and 64 centres in as many 
cities in other parts of the world. Its facilities were available without dis- 
crimination to seafarers of allied nations. It also carried out medical and 
rehabilitation programmes and gave personal, legal and financial assistance 
to seafarers both at home and overseas. 

Part II is essentially a study of the occupational characteristics of sea- 
men ashore. “ In port aseafarer’s liberty and freedom of action are restricted 
to a degree seldom known elsewhere, except in the military services. If he 
secures shore leave in a foreign port he must deal with such matters as an 
unfamiliar currency, a strange language, unknown customs, and many other 
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confusing factors. If he is in a domestic port . . . he is still a stranger in 
a community which may or may not take kindly to seamen. If he is in his 
home for more than a short time he is off articles and consequently also off 
the payroll.” All of these problems are here analysed in detail. 
he third part of the book contains an account of the historical develop- 

ment of various other agencies concerned with seamen’s welfare in port 
and indicates the differences in their approach to the problem. Here Pro- 
fessor Hohman, who has contributed articles to the Review on various 
aspects of the problems of American seafarers ', gives an account of I.L.O. 
work respecting the welfare of seafarers, with icular reference to the 
Seamen’s Welfare in Ports Recommendation adopted by the 21st Session 
of the International Labour Conference in 1936, which the author attended 
as an adviser to the United States Government delegation. 

The author goes on to point out the effects of this Recommendation in 
various countries, particularly in the United Kingdoia, where Mr. Ernest 
Bevin, who was a workers’ delegate to the 1936 Conference and subsequently 
Minister of Labour, caused the Graham White Committee to be set up after 
the beginning of the second world war and took other steps to examine the 
wera of applying the provisions of the Recommendation to the 
ullest extent under wartime and later peacetime conditions. 

Part IV of the book summarises the accomplishments and limitations of 
the work of the United Seamen’s Service and considers the prospects for 
further improvement in seamen’s welfare facilities in port. 


MILBANK MEMORIAL FuND. Approaches to Problems of High Fertility in 
Agrarian Societies. Papers presented at the 1951 Annual Conference 
of the Milbank Memorial Fund. New York, 1952. 171 pp. 


This volume contains eleven papers delivered at the Third Round- 
Table Conference of the Milbank Memorial Fund on the general subject 
of the cultural context of high fertility in pre-industrial societies and ways 
and means of approaching this problem. In the introductory paper, 
Dr. Rupert B. Vance discusses the existence and implications of the gap 
between birth and death rates which follows modernisation. The remain- 
ing papers are grouped under three general topics : cultural bases of agra- 
rian fertility patterns, means of fertility control and re erm for 
research and policy. In the first group are three Be cee : “ Economic and 
Cultural Bases of Family Size in Korea”, by Dr. Arthur C. Bruce ; “ Some 
Social and Psychological mr No - of Human Fertility in Puerto Rico”, 
by Dr. Paul K. Hatt ; and “ The Family in Puerto Rico Research Project ”, 
by Dr. Millard Hansen. The second group of papers consists of the following: 
“ The Problem of Fertility Control in India”, by Mr. N. V. Sovani ; “ Atti- 
tudes of Mexican Factory Workers towards Fertility Control”, by Dr. Wil- 
bert E. Moore ; “ The Control of Fertility in Japan ”, by Drs. Irene B. Tamber 
and Marshall C. Balfour; and “ Progress in the Search for Methods of 
Family Limitation Suitable for Agrarian Societies”, by Dr. Clair E. 
Folsome. The papers in the final group are: “ Knowledge Needed for an 
Adequate Approach to Problems of (High) Fertility in Agrarian Societies ”, 
by Dr. Warren S. Thompson; “ United Nations Population Study in 
India” , by Dr. John D. Durand ; and “ Administrative Problems in Con- 
nection with Aid to Underdeveloped Areas”, by Dr. Marshall C. Balfour. 


Co-operation. 


AmEs, J. W. Co-operative Sweden Today. Manchester, Co-operative Union, 
Ltd., 1952. 172 pp. 
A concise and up-to-date survey of the co-operative movement in 
Sweden in all its forms. It deals, inter alia, with consumers’ societies, hous- 


1 See International Labour Review, Vol. XX XVIII, Nos. 2 and 3, August and Sep- 
tember 1938: “ Maritime Labour in the United States ”, and Vol. LX VII, No. 1, January 
1953: “Merchant Seamen in the United States, 1937-1952 ”. 
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ing societies and agricultural societies, and discusses their growth and 
development in recent years. 


HENZLER, Reinhold. Genossenschafiswesen. Wiesbaden, Betriebswirtschaft- 
licher Verlag Dr. Th. Gabler, 1952. 124 pp. 


MAIGRET, Louis. Ce qu'un coopérateur de production doit savoir ; législa- 
tion ; administration ; comptabilité ; fiscalité. 4e édition revue et augmentée 
& la date du 1°? septembre 1952. Avant-propos d’Antoine ANTONI. 
Paris, Confédération Générale des Sociétés Coopératives Ouvriéres de 
Production, 1952. 197 pp. 


A practical handbook of information for membérs of workers’ co- 
operative societies in France. Chapter I deals with legal questions. After 
defining the legal position and constitution of workers’ co-operative societies, 
the author reproduces a model set of rules. Chapter II is devoted chiefly 
to the accounting system to be used in co-operatives. A model balance- 
sheet is shown, with practical examples of different types of accounts. 
Chapter III gives practical information on various forms of direct and 
indirect taxation to which workers’ co-operative societies are liable, with 
examples of the various declarations to be made at the time of the society’s 
inauguration, on the occasion of any change in the rules, and during the 
year, 


Toso, Agostino. La cooperazione edilizia nella legislazione italiana. Collana 
di Studi Cooperativi, No. 12. Rome, Direzione Generale della Coopera- 
zione presso il Ministerio del Lavoro e della Previdenza Sociale, Edizioni 
de “ La Revista della Cooperazione ”, 1952. 409 pp. 1,300 lire. 


An up-to-date collection of all the legal and financial measures govern- 
ing the building of cheap houses for workers, with particular reference 
to building co-operative societies. A final section is devoted to model 
sets of regulations and acts of constitution, and of the procedure to be 
followed in the organisation and operation of such societies. 


VALDERRAMA ORDONEz, Carlos. Aspectos del Cooperativismo Colombiano. 
Una labor doctrinaria, 1948-1952. Bogota, Imprenta Nacional, 1952. 
319 pp. 

A collection of the speeches and writings of the author between 1948 
and 1952, when he was in charge of the National Inspectorate of Co- 
operative Societies in Colombia, which gives a picture of the progress of 
the co-operative movement in Colombia during that period. 


WERNET, Wilhelm. Handwerkspolitik. Grundriss der Sozialwissenschaft, 
No. 13. Géttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1952. 325 pp. 
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The Miners: Years of Struggle 
a history of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, 1910-1930 
R. PAGE ARNOT 


“This is a book of outstanding importance. In nothing is it more 
impressive than in its study of miners’ strategy and tactics in particular 
and trade-union strategy and tactics in general ... the greatness of Robert 
Smillie, the solid sterling qualities of Herbert Smith, the brilliant, wayward 

rsonality of A. J. Cook—these are imprinted on the reader’s mind by a 

k which, in its class, has not many superiors.”—Birmingham Post. 
“For Mr. Arnot there can be only commendation for a masterly achieve- 
ment.”—Sheffield Telegraph. Vol. 2. 35s. net 


The Real Stalin 
YVES DELBARS 


Yves Delbars, who is recognised as one of the best-informed experts 
on international politics, Peay on East Europe, has reconstructed 
during the course of ten years’ work the real history of Stalin, from his 
youth in Georgia to the present day, giving a living picture of Stalin with all 
his qualities and faults, his crimes and achievements, the secrets of his rise 
to power and the extraordinary complexity and effectiveness of his sacties. 

5s. net 


The Russian Menace to Europe 


KARL MARX and FRIEDRICH ENGELS 
Edited by Paul W. Blackstock and B. F. Hoselits 


Startlingly appropriate to the international situation today, this work 
contains articles, speeches, letters and news a ey written by Marx and 
Engels at the end of the last century. In the U.S.S.R. their collected works 
have now been withdrawn and much of their writings suppressed. 20s. net 


Stalin versus Marx 
the Stalinist historical doctrine 
KLAUS MEHNERT 


In May 1934 the great history of Russia by Professor Mikhail Pokrovsky, 
which for close on twenty years had been accepted all over Russia as a 
standard work, was denounced in a decree signed by Stalin and Molotov. 
Dr. Mehnert in this book describes the course of this change, as shown by 
Stalin’s decrees and writings, and discusses the Stalinist conception of 
Russian and world history, and its bearing on world revolution. “ A most 
important and radical contribution to the understanding of Stalinist imperi- 
alism, more sharply illuminating than volumes of direct political analysis.” 
—Edward CRANKSHAW. 8s. 6d. net 
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Absence and Labour Turnover in a Changing Economic Climate. By Hilde Benrenp. 

A Note on the Scale-Product Technique of Attitude Scale Construction. By Peter F. C. Castie. 
Social Aspects of Industrial Change. By J. H. Smiru. 

The Relay Assembly Test Room in Retrospect. By Michael Arcy.e. 
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Year Book of Labour Statistics 
I9S51“352 


Presents a summary of the principal statistics relating to labour 
in all parts of the world. The data are based on communications to 
the Office or on official publications. Text, table headings and notes 
are given in English, French and Spanish. 

In general, annual series give figures brought up to and including 
1951, with monthly and quarterly figures brought up to June 1952. 


CONTENTS 
I. Total and Economically Active Population. Employed persons (including 


employers, persons working on their own account, salaried employees 
and wage earners, and unpaid family workers) and persons unemployed 
at the time of the census. 


II. Employment. General level and major divisions of economic activity. 


III. Unemployment. Indicating the size of the problem of unemployment and 
the severity of unemployment within the industries and occupations 
covered by the respective series. 


IV. Hours of Work. General level and individual industries and occupations. 


V. Wages and Labour Income. General level and individual industries and 


occupations. 


VI. Consumer Price Indices and Retail Prices. All groups and food, fuel and 
light, clothing and rent ; retail prices for October 1951. 


VII. Family Living Studies. Amounts and sources of income and distribution 
of family expenditure ; average food consumption. 


VIII. Social Security. Participants, beneficiaries and balance sheets. 


IX. Industrial Injuries. Rates for all mines and coal mines, manufacturing and 
railways. 


X. Industrial Disputes. Rates of days lost through industrial disputes. 
XI. Migration. Emigration and immigration. 


APPENDIX. Industrial production (world indices, national indices) ; wholesale 
prices: indices ; exchange rates. 


vili+-359 pages Price: paper . . $5; £1 10s. 


boards . . $6; £1 lé6s. 
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This new edition of the Code follows very closely the lines laid 
down for the first edition, but contains more than twice as much 
matter. 


The first volume includes the codified text of the Conventions 
and Recommendations so far adopted by the International Labour 
Conference, with very full annotations showing the extent to which 
the various Conventions are in force and giving digests of interpreta- 
tions of the text and bibliographical references to the publications 
of the I.L.0.; there are also general explanatory notes and com- 
parative notes drawing attention to relationships between different 
provisions. 


A new preface explains the nature of the Conventions and 
Recommendations and reviews the experience of more than 30 
years’ working of the machinery, 


x 
* * 


The second volume consists of the appendices, which present 
a selection of texts relating to standards of social policy (other than 
the Conventions and Recommendations) formulated by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, by technical conferences and com- 
mittees, by Industrial Committees and analogous bodies, by Regional 
Conferences and, in a few cases, by other organisations in co-opera- 


tion with the I.L.O. 

There are three indexes covering respectively interpretations and 
judicial and quasi-judicial decisions, the principal comparative notes 
and the principal bibliographical notes. 


Vol. I, 1,336 pages Price: $10 
Vol. II, 1,259 pages (Two volumes) 
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A practical guide for communities or groups on how to set up 
and run co-operative societies. The main object of this study has 
been to show what types of co-operative societies might be of value 
to economically underdeveloped countries, and, in the light of broad 
international experience, to analyse briefly the chief conditions likely 
to affect the organisation, administration and operation of these 
societies. 


CONTENTS 
INTRODUCTION. 


CuaPTtER I Principles and Methods of Co-operation. 


CuHapTeR II Place of Co-operation in the Community. 
Some Types of Co-operative Society and Reasons for their 
Success or Failure (Credit, Marketing, Consumer, Thrift, Indus- 
trial)—Effect of Co-operation on the Community—Legal Aspects 
of Co-operation—The Law—The Functions of Government. 


CuapTeER III Determining the Need for Co-operation. 
The Benefits of Combined Action—The Need for Simplicity— 
Exact Definition of Aims—Branches or Independent Co-operative 
Societies. 


CuaPTeR IV Organising a Co-operative Society. 

The Law as it Affects Co-operative Societies—Forms and Aims 
of the Co-operative Society (Area to be Served, Capital Required 
and Costs of Operation, Risks to Assume or Avoid, Manner of 
Settlement with Members)—Preliminary Work. 


CHAPTER V Administration and Operation. 
Responsibilities and Rights of Members—Structure of the 
Co-operative Society (General Meeting, Committee, Elections, 
Duties of Office Bearers, Working Procedure)—Relationships 
with other Co-operative Societies (Educational, Commercial)— 
Secondary Organisations (Financial, Commercial, Administrative). 


CuapTeR VI Conclusion. 


50 pages Price : 50 cents ; 3s. 














